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“ Education is the one living fountain 


which must water every part of the so- 
VERETT. 


celal garden.”—EDW. E 


(NEW YORK.) 


for his study 
that pertains 


“Man cannot propose a higher ohject 


than Education and all 
to Education.”"—PLATO. 
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Olney’ s New Series. 





Dresinand ahaa ene <orolemnaete of tanner “#0 ter toetk-aeabatiel 


teachers in this country. 


They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all the origi- 
nality and freshness which have made Pror. OLNEY’s Books so attractive. ~ 


q let: 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough : 


Primary Arithmetic of any yet: pub- 
lished. It ts ones illustrated, and has plenty 
of work for the scholar. 
price, 0 ct. Exchange, 15 cts. 
pats. imaroductory, price, % cts. Ex- 


vA 
OLIEY's vascinaad ABITEMETIC. 
This book’ contains contains 400 pages, and more cramps tar| “S 


a. than any Other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 
lerodectar ie, ee, B= 


In 
Bound in ft 
hange, 2 


Exchange, 3% cts. 


8 cw. 
_ bound in cloth lea leather back. Introductory price, 56 
These two books form a full and com- 
plete course. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 
aa. 


OLNEY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIO. 


This book is a thorough and exhaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for N 1 Sch aa, Wilah Geb ts, and 
Colleges. 


ay ———~ A 1 tre im cloth, leather back, 80 
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vereedy ge dune, and wiles sireastszes: A! 
leather back. Introductory prtee 5 
fee and cheap- 


est series of Arithmetics and Algebras 
ever published. Sample pages sent free on 
application. —- 

AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
Will be ready in July. Gample pages sent free on ap- 


Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy has hed a 
most wondertul success. 


PATTERSON'S SPELLERS. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING 








t= Sample pages sent on application. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Western Agency of SHELDON & CO., 


No. 35 Central Music Hall block, Chicago, Il. 


8 Murray Street, New Yor 
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NOVELLO! 


" pre tbe! sole ern} tor the United 
& ce. ficent Novello List ot Oratori 
states Tue te Anthe — 


zB, e separa’ 
cost but 6 cts. 10 10 cts. eact 
are versiiargel teat a for oecastons! fantreete she ts 
ex pe uctive w 
towne tall pA Re gas an € are really a great 
wet 
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Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
C. 8. DITSON & 00., 643 Brosaway, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & Co’S - 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting ot Five Books. 
—BY— 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Lonia, Mo. 
A. J, RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruetion, Cleveland, 0. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M,, 


Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 


pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 
The announcement of a series of Readers 
~ these eminent educators at once created 
interest, and teachers awaited 

appearance of the books, confident that 
_~ would possess marked rn AS py 
bh would render them The result | 


months after their Guay wore 

rari th 
and towns. the year 

1880 oVer ong and a half 

were sold. 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal 


, both 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make aan not only mechanical] y superior, 
but practi cou Mapa distinctively su 
in their em ent of modern experiences 
by. toe ancti onnpantel ed inpallignns adv 
e most 
cators of the day. 
We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical 


text-books in Readers. 
THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 


Appletons’ Higher Geography. 
4to, 128 pages. 


all - ~~: Series. 


copies | eminently 


text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 


Large 











H We want the names of 
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SUMMER , INSTITUTE. . 

















THE MOBEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 


They have Movable Copies, the superior bapp 


They insure improvement at every 
they ma of the pupil's practice. 

make instruction in the subject of 
ao = ef easy, practical, and invariably 


The Primary Copy-Books. Mode! Series, 

with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 

movable copy is entirely practicable, no 

series of Copy-Books will be acceptab 

hereafter without this 

man’s Patent Sliding Copies rovide ‘this 

important requisite by a simple and con- 

venient method of 


copies to each page of Re bok. “ ‘ 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy a Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and F Schools. Three parts. 


Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Four Books and 





Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, age ney 
every grade, from the primary classes to 

the higher departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief eee 
Mechanical Drawi 


Architectur - + a 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of L A Graded 
Series of Lessons and . in Four 
Numbers. IL. Stories in Pictures; I. 
Studies in Animals; LI. Studies ip 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to “The Child’s Book of we 
guage. 


Miss Stackney's charming little books 
open a new field of — delightful to 
both teachers and » They are de- 

ed to secure: 1. An appreciation of 

w is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that pertains to lan- 
;_ 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 
att Readin®ss, correctness, and beauty 
in expression ; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful 
development of natural gifts. For 








advantages of which are tow obvious to be 
disputed. 


cription see ‘‘ Educational \sotes,’ 
No. 2. 





WWE 


GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD'S 


cessful text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard works 
the Kindergarten to the University. 


Address, 











450: 


CORNELL’s GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS; QUACKENBOS's HISTORIES, 


Worps, Worp-Wrrrer, AND PIECES TO 


Speak; Primers or Scuence, Hisrory anp LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
CuEemisTry ; .Morse’s ZooLocy; LeConrr’s GroLocy; Harkwess’s Latin SERIES ; 
Hapuey’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


representing every department of study from 


Catalogues, price liste, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application. and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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for trial, by mail, on cto. 
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MAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of cack, | 


‘Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. id 



































The Sixth Session of the School will be opened gt. AMHERST wtycigpentane 


July 13, and Jast six weeks, 


at. the school are: 
AND” < 
The fi 


FRENCH, GERMAN, TPALIAN,\ LAPIN, LOY 


ollowing teachers have been selectef to conduct the classes Prof. R. 
A. ZUELLIG, Principal of the Henness-Sauveur School of Languages, Boston, 


Vassar College ; 


Mass.; aan mr amad 


ee 
5 


& 





t py 7 a. et ¥ 
RS UABSS, Aaerst, Mass. 
Vek ER Gs Habit Fiasbrodck Pastivate, Jorecy 


eR Seite Papen tes Hew 


teach a Latin ané two French " dames, and also deliver a course of lectures. 


Every letter f. 
’ Phe programme’ will be sent on 
L. SAUVEUR, 


board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. BE. 8S. SHumway, Amherst, Mass. 
t6 Prof. W.L. Mowracur, Amherst College ;"or to 


Central Music Halil, Chicago, Ili. 
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The Varn of the “ Nancy Bell.” 
Twas om the shores tliat round our cha 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, j 
That I found alone gn apiece Of slong, _ 
An elderly naval man. 
His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And@ weedy and long was he; 
And I heard this wight, on the shove recite, 
In a singular minor key :— 
*O, Iam a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig.” 
And he shook his fists, and he tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 
For I couldn’t help thinking, the man had bees 
drinking, 
And so I simply said :— 
*O elderly man, its littie I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 
And I'll eat my hand if I understand 
How can you possibly be 
* At once a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 
Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 
And having got rid of a thumping quid 
He spun this painful yarn: 
*** Twas in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian sea, 
And there on a reef, we came to grief, 
Which has often occurred te me, 
And pretty nigh all o’ the crew was drowned, 
(There was seyenty-sevyen 0’ soul ;) 
And only ten of the Naney’s men 
Said ‘here’ to the muster-roll. 
“There was me, and the cook, and the captain 
bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 
“ Por a month we'd neither witties nor drink, 
Till a hungry we did feel, 
So we drawed a lot, and, accordin’ shot 
The captain for our meal, 
* The next lot fell to the Nancy's mate, 
And a delicate dish he made ; 
Then our appetite with the midshipmite, 
We seven survivors stayed. 
*“And theh we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig ; 
Then we wittied free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 
“ Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question ‘ Which 
Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose 
And we argued it out as sich, 


* For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshipped me; 

But we'd both be blowed if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see, 


“*T'll be eat if you dines off me,” says Tom, 
*** Ves, that,’ says I, * You'll be, 
I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’ quoth I; 
And, ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 
** Says he: ‘ Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 
For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you!’ 
“ So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true, 
(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 
***Come here,’ says he, with proper pride 
Which his smiling features tell ; 
*’ Twill soothing be, if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell,’ 
“ So he stirred it round, and round, and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth ; 
When I ups with his heels, and smothers his 
squeals 
In the scum of the broili 
And I eat that cook in a 
And as I be 


The last of his cho ae { iment drops, 
For a wessel in 


* And I never larf, and I never smile, 
a lark nor lay $ 
and croak, a singie joke 
I have—which is to to say ; 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


QU BEST SP RAsa Crap: BEST 
LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE— 


WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It fs the short and best some Ewe Chicago and all 


ser Aleta tee ome 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 


DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, SI0UY CITY, 


- ¥ sate Colampas. ‘ed 
ee 


Is the 


rare the trains of the re 


rt from, arrive ae oted 
os close Waton 
sean ons are made wi ime 4 
OK "Chicago. & © Grand ‘ra and ‘Trunk rise 
the paytvania and and Pan Handle Routes 4 


"Cleese connections made at J unction Points. 
It in the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel 1 Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers - S Night Trains. 

ann upon Ticket ting you Tickets via this 
oad. Examine your he we fe to buy if the 
do not read over the cago & North-Western Rail- 


“is ter the Best Traveling Accommodations 
Fue m OF our Tickets by this route, AND WILL TAKE 
sell Tickets by this Line, 
seaveen tl Haghitt, 2d V. P.& Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
$2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P.M., 
sacle ay Mei ca 
. leave Albany Fa 





cident, Croton at, ¥. 
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Mineralegy 
by soak 
most 

table 


* He rf tne fs po and higher pried 


svecies. sizes given are 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, 


The collections of roo illustrate all Gaplan rane and all 
ware Cy are la 


Ken of the Mineral 3 cha fs.ao, ond SENS.S 


MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC & MEDICAL BOOK 
? “BRHELLS. BIRDS, EEGs, . 
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Physicians, et al, 
Gageet subdivisions in Dana and other works of 


d with printed label that can only a removed 
collections give Dos’ 's specics number, 
also accompanied by 


the name, , and ja 
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:|“The Erie Railway” 


L\NOW THE 


NEW YORK, CANE ERIE, 
WESTERN MULROLD, 


' fs well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 


Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


To go to ie. 
Buffalo, _ Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 
San Francisco, 
To visit. 

Niagara Falls, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 


" 7 
«| in comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 





‘NEW ENGLAND 


: oon SERVATORY. f= 


The Largest Music School in the world, Tuition $15 
with collateral 
musical 


brary 





Quarter b ee oe head be aabndor 


E. TOURGEE, Musto Hatt. Boston, 


wear Ea prac i> 5 


Montauk & New York Steamboat Co. 


Searncale 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southold, Sag Harbor & New Suffolk. 
THE STEAMER 


W. W. COIT, 


CAPT. oe a GIBBs, 


re yearn One 
Leaves New York, Di Rasp oa a at 5 
BE avs 
MONDAY, WwW. 
Leaves Sag Harber, » Podeck. P P. M. 
wihedibilaiilhient 


J. ¥. & 
Office ov the 


H, Frencu, Agent, Sag Harbor. 
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CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Assosiation 
AT A TILALDT A, 
July 10th, 18st. 


Ot Dominion Steamship Compan 


have made arrangements to iseue peeial Tickels \o 
Delegates attending the above Conventiea. Stcamers 
leave PIER 2%, NORTH RIVER, foot of Bracu Stext, 
every Tucaday, Thursday and Saturday, at 3 P. M., con 
necting for Atlanta, 
At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Line 
ia Lynthburg and Bristol. 
At Portsmouth with Atiantic Coast Line via Wel! 
don, Wilmington and Augusta. 
At Richmond with Piedmont Air Line via Ohariotte . 
Steamers have elegant Accommodation, 
the Table is equal to first-class 
tscam be had at Pier % N.-R. foot of Beach 
Street ; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Afr Line, 35 
{ Office Of the Assodiated Ratliways, 2° 
| Hrondway, or at the genersi office of whe Company, 17 
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Keep us Posted. 





Let every réader of this paper send us word 
of the time when will occur either the In- 
stitute, the County Associations, the Town 
Association, or the time for Examination. 
Keep us posted. Some attend to this matter, 
others “let: it slide.” Send us papers con- 
taining educational news. And generally 
be on the alert: Be in all senses a / ve 
teacher, Let every reader be sure and tell us 
of the time and place of holding every town, 
city, county, or state association that he may 
know of. If it is an irstitute tell us the name 
of the conductor and any other facts. It is 
time that mpUCATIONAL facts were known 
and published. 

“Our Supt., subscribes to all the leading 
educationals ; but we both give the highest 
preference to. the Instrrute, thinking, it 
oR, Ute. aaenly . Haan, the others 





ALL who intend to attend the National 
Education Association at Atlanta, should at 
once notify Mr. W. B. Bonnell, Atlanta, Ga., 
so that arrangements may be made for their 
reception. 


A subscriber writes, “‘I send you the name 
of Miss————. This is the. twelfth I have 
sent, and all are subscribers.in this town ex- 
cept———. He says he gets so many sample 
copies that he does not wish to subscribe.” 
‘That is a smart fellow to have in a school 
isn’t it? Such men are encotiragers to the 
diffusion of sample copies. Now we know 
what becomes of the sample copies. Book 
publishers suffer in the same way. The 
‘sample fiend” still lives, look out ! 


We have pointed out Brooklyn as a city 








| behind the times educationally, but a bomb- 


shell has exploded there lately of a kind 
we did not expect. The Common Council 
ordered an investigation of accounts and 
presto! the account books are mysteriously 
earried off—stolen, that is the word. A horse 
wagon load is taken and no one knows any- 
thing about it! It has been suspected there 
was “something rotten in Denmark” for a 
long time. 
anc. fy : ‘ta 
THE,teachers who attend conventions is 


said to be smaller and smaller every year! 
Who is to blame. Some say they have had 
school enough, some say they get no good, 
others that it costs them money... All of this 
class don’t mean to improve if they can help 
it; they say “let well enough alone.” New 
York State that has 30,000 teachers; will 
furnish about 300 or less. New York City 
that has 3,000 teachers will not furnish more 





Ithan 3! The educational world moves—a 


little, just a very little. 


Let all the New York teachers remember 
that the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, holds its Thirty-sixth Anniversary at 
Saratoga Springs, July 5, 6 and 7, 1881. We 
are glad to say that C. W, Wasson will ar- 
range an exhibit of mechanical work by 
pupils in our public schools. Addresses will 
be delivered by Geo. W. Curtis, Chauncey 
M. Depew, B. G. Northrop, Charles E. Fitch, 
Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
and Anthony Comstock. Those members 
who cannot attend the next meeting of the 
Association will please send their annual fee 
to Supt. M. M. Merrell, Treasurer pro tem., 
Elmira, N. Y. , 


A New York teacher wrote us to change 
the address of the Journat and then kindly 
adds ‘“‘Please let me say that every week the 
paper contains something apparently writ- 
ten expressly for me.”. That brief line has 
untold value to me. It is a constant burden- 
some thought, how to render the paper of 
practical. value? I believe the teacher 
stands in the place of power, amd if he pro- 
perly prépates "himself he will do a work 
of extraordinary value. But he too often 
wrongly conceives of the work and then 
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did the above reader and estimate the value 
it contains and then not be afraid,to say it. 
A. M. Ky 


Tue death of Samuel 8. Randall, formerly 
Supt. of Schools in New York Qity will re- 
call to all who knew him a life well spent in 
behalf of education. It will not be easy to 
write his biography.” He was an able officer, 
a model husband and father. In his intér- 
course with the teachers he was urbane and 
sympathetic. There are no small number 
who believe his administration to have had 
excellencies not attained by his successors. 
Mr. Randall was singularly upright and 
candid. He felt the beat of;the young hearts 
pot the children and he did what he could for 
them. To have over one’s‘grave the inscrip- 
tion “ Here lies a Friend of the Childrei,” 
—what would be higher. 


The Saloon. 


Mr. Richard Grant White credits the hood- 
lumism and the trampism to the public 
school. But along with the public school 
another institution has developed with 
amazing rapidity—it is the saloon. The re- 
spectable people have little to do with it, 
and so they only know that it is around the 
corner. The public schools cost each man 
and woman in our country $2 per year; the 
saloons cost each man and woman ‘$17. 
The publie school is a center of beneficence ; 
the saloon is a center of danger. 

The tavern always existed in this land, but 
the saloon is another thing. Heré the young 
men gather, here come the politicians, the 
men of influence, the hoodlums, and the 
bummers. It is the outgrowth of eur poli- 
tical system, or rather our political parties 
use the saloon immediately. Noman that is 
down on the saloon can be elected. To be 
popular means to be in favor with the satoon. 
School or saloon—which ? 














Esprit de Corps, 





Numerous ways have been proposed te im- 
crease enthusiasm among teachers. Mr. ‘A. 
8. Sullivan of this city, in a lecture approves 
of pensioning teachers, because it will deé- 
velop an esprit de crops among the teachers. 
Now we beg to say it will do no such thing. 
It will develop the desire to get positions and 
to hold them ; it will develop “‘the machine;” 
it will develop the power of the clique who 
now run the machine. There was more 
esprit de crops among the teachers when 
they were paid less than one half of the 
sum they now receive under the old Public 
School Society. Do those principals who et 
about $4,000 per annum feel twice as much 
as those who get $2,000? If anything, it is 
in a reverse order. Itisa very nice theo 
that giving of medals, scholarships, gold 
watches, etc., promotes study in a school. 
But it utterly fails; the scheme is a pesti- 
lential one, and to to raise an esprit 
de crops among the New York teachers by 
means of pensions! Suppose Moody and 


y apply for pensions, because they 
ve conv sinners! Pension the teach- 


fers if you will, but don’t suppose it will un 
crease esprit de crops, 
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Lessons in n Penmagship, 


By A.E. 8. 

I believe fpenmansbip, of all branches taught, is the 
most neglected. I have talked with a number of teachers 
lately, some ot them graduates of normal schools, and in- 
variably the remark is made, “I dread my writing class 
more than anything else in school, because 1 do not know 
how to teach penmanship.” Why is this? I answer, the 
reform in methods have not reacued penmanship. Even 
in our normal schools the subject does not receive the at- 
tention whic) it requires. 

Our county superintendents pay large sums to noted 
professors tor their services in conducting normal institutes, 
but cannot afford even a small sum for a special teacher in 
penmanship. Is it any wonder that while we are improv- 
ing in methods of teaching everything else, we are stand- 
ing still in penmanship ? 

I find in the Penman’s Art Journal for March the follow- 
ing: “ The ruling idea seems to be to cut the letters into 
pieces for beginners in order to educate the eye as to form, 
and to simplify the movement. I believe that the eye is 
better educated by seeing the whole letter, and having at- 
tention called to the parts as illustrated in the whole letter, 
than by destroying the unity of the form.” To me the 
method of chopping the letter up and teaching the elements 
or principles before the letter, is like teaching to read by 
the old letter method. We are reaching out after reform 
in methods, let us have a reform in this branch also. 

We are told that only those who have a natural talent 
for writing can become good penmen. As well say, that 
only those who have a natural talent for grammar can be- 
come good grammarians, As penmanship is taught in 
most of our schools, it is the imitation, not the intellectual 
ability of the child, which is cultivated. He who has a 
faculty for imitation will learn to write. He who has not 
will fall into the belief that he is one of the unfortunates 
who are forever doomed to write a poor hand. 

To teach anything successfully you must set the mind 
of the pupil to wors. Of nothing is this more true than of 
penmanship. Oultivate the eye and there will be, little 
trouble in guiding the hand. Let me illustrate my method. 
I have a class of little girls in the first reader. 
I give them, in connection with their reading and 
number-work, written work to be put upon their 
slates, say two or three words found in their reading 
lesson. I do not, until they can make all the letters 
neatly, “give them many words at atime. Instead of 
teaching the principles by number, I use the terms right 
and left curve, straight, slanting, stroke, oval and loop. I 
teach them that all upward strokes are curving, all down- 
ward strokes (with a few slight exceptions) are straight on 
a slant. I find, on examining the work, that the down- 
ward strokes are perpendicular or curved. I repeat that 
downward strokes are straight. I insist upon this till the 
fault disappears. In this manner I correct the work of 
each pupil at every recitation. taking one thing at a time, 
seek out the prevailing fault and correct that first. Compare 
letters with regard to similarity of form, for example, show 
that the last part of h, m, n and p, and the first part of v 
and y are alike; that a and first part of d, g and q are the 
same. Do not attempt too much at once, or failure is the 
result, I give a similar lesson on paper with lead pencil 
at the regular time for writing. When they get through 
this book"they ;will be able to write neatly anything in the 
book. 
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By Anna Jonnson. 
VIIt, PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Provide the children with envelopes containing small 
pieces of blue, yellow, red, and if procurable, green, 
orange, and purple gelatine papers. The teacher should 
be supplied with a great variety of colored objects, such 
as worsteds, strings of beads, papers, cambrics, glays, rib- 
bons, crayons, flowers, color chart, etc. Numerical frames 
containing the primary and secondary colors, may now be 
obtained, which will be of great assistance. 

The teacher may select a blue object and hold it up be- 
fore the children; ask them to find the same color among 
their papers; call upon some (o name it. Have them 
select all the blue objects trom the teacher’s collection, 
and name the different things they know, that are biue 





Teach the yellow and red in the same way. Have the 
children name the three colors, pointing to each, and give 
the term id colors. Ask the color r the ky, age 
ups, fire, etc. 
3 Have the children pale » ei phd of ofibiue ph pe 
papers together, hold them up so the light will shine 
through them, ask what color is made, and what colors 
produced it. Have them select all the greens, aud name. 
things of that color. In the same way have them place 
their blues and reds together, also their reds and yellows. 
Let them give the three new colors made, and give the 
term secondary colors. ‘Drill -thoroughly on the combina- 
tions. Placing the colors together and seeing for them- 
selves will fix the combinations in their minds. 

The tertiary colors may be taught in the same way. It 


the, secondary colors in gelatine papers cannot be ob- 


tained, glass may be used instead. Now test the child- 
ren in all the colors learned, have thera select an ob- 
ject,.state the color, and whetner it is primary, second- 
ary or tertiary, if not primary, of what colors it is com- 
posed, When they cannot answer readily allow them to 
refer to their papers. 

The shades may be taught from the color chart. En- 
courage the children to bring as many shades as they can 
find. 

The colors of the rainbow may be nicely shown by 
means of » glass triangular prism. The colors may be 
thrown on the wall or on a piece of white muslin fasten- 
ed up for the purpose. Explain to them the ‘formation or 
the rainbow. 

Teach the colors that harmonize by arranging worsteds 
or flowers together, and leading the children to decide 
what colors look well together. 

When the children are left to themselves, they can write 
on their slates the colors learned and how formed. They 
may first copy them from the board, and afterward repro- 
duce them from memory. 

The black-board work may be arranged thus; 


blue, green—blue and yellow. 
ale pelos and red. 


Colors. deere a3 and red. 


Tertiary 


Colors. p 


citrine—green ong, snenge. 
russet —orange and purple. 
olive —green and purple. 
red and green—blue and yellow. 
blue and orange—yellow and red. 
yellow and purple—blue and red. 
crimson. citrine. 

i ellow. 
emon. 


Colors. 
Colors that 
harmonize. 


carmine, 
scarlet. 
ve on. 


Reds. Yellows, | 


canary. 
(straw. 
dark amber. 
oO . 
ealtaba. 
buff. 
cream. 
royal purple. 
e. 
violet. 
lilac. 


indigo. 

<= blue. 

sky 
olive. 
green. 
emerald green. 
Fight gree 

ht green. 


Orange. , 


“ce 
“oe 


Greens. Purples. 


lavender. 
violet. 


bine 


green, 
yellow. 


orange. 
red. 


maroon. 
brown. 
russet. 
snuff. 
drab. 


Colors of 
the 
frainbow. 
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Language Lessons---Synonyms. 


By Pror. Caartzs Don. 

9. Anszot, Mean, Low, Basz, Vitz. 

These words agree in describing that which is despica- 
ble. They. differin degree, and in the kind of actions and 
characters to which they may appropriately be applied. 
We say abject in spirit; mean in nature; a mean action ; 
low in birth, education, habits and sphere ot lite; a base 
traitor ; a vile malefactor. The abject and the mean awaken 
contempt ; the low and the vile provoke disgust; the base 
excites abhorrence and indignation. Abject denotes a 
peculiar state into which a man is thrown, so as to de- 
prive him of the qualities that ought to characterize | his 
manhood ; hence we speak of abject fear, the abject spirit 
ofa slave, abject superstition, etc ‘The other adjectives 
describe what is inherent in a man’s rature. A man is 
abject involuntarily ; he is mean, e:c., voluntarily. 

The low is that which is positively sunk in jitself ; the 
mean, is that which is comparatively low in regard to the 
relative condition of the individual. A misplaced economy 
in people of wealth is mean, but swearing and drunken- 
ness are low vices; The mean characte: orton 





with his hono: or his respectability ; he is below himself ; 
his conduct is not what we might reasonably expect of him. 
The low character, on the other hand [indulges in habits, 
tastes pursuits uses language, and displays manners, 
in_o¢ auce with his condition in life. But when aman 
of culture and social rank descends* to vulgar artifices to 
carry & point, we denominate his conduct mean, if the ob- 
ject is trifling or apply a stronger epithet if moral obli- 
gations are disregarded. 

Base denotes the greates® degree of moral turpitude ; 
vile and mean denote, in different degrees, what is desti- 
tute of all claims upon our esteem. Depravity of mind 
dictates base conduct ; lowness of sentiment leads to ; vile- 
ness ; a Coarse and selfish disposition engenders meanness. 
Base is opposed to,magnanimonus ; vile to noble; mean to 
generous or dignified ; low to high or refined; abject to 
spirited. 

QUESTIONS. 

Tn what do these wordsagree? In whatdo they differ? 
Give examples of the proper application of each. What 
feeling do the abject and the mean awaken when we con- 
template an exhibition of them? What do the low and 
the vile provoke? What feeling does baseness excite ? 
What.does abject denote? LIllustrate. Are men mean, 
low, base and vile by their own volition? Contrast low 
with mean by definition and example? How does the 
mean character act? Howjthe low? Compare the force 
of base, vile and mean. What dictates base conduct? What 
leads to vileness ? Whence does meanness spring? What 
is the opposite of base? Ofvile? Ufmean? Of low? 
Of abject ? 

EXERCISE. 


1, When the Papal power was at its height, the princes 
of Europe obeyed its;commands with the most———ser- 
vility. 

2. “There is hardly a spirit upon earth so———and 
contracted as to centre all regards on its own interest ex- 
clusive of the rest of mankind.”—Br. Berxeney. 

3. Cock-fighting and pugilism are————amusements. 

4, He was so fond of praise that the-———flattery was 
acceptable to him. 

5. Benedict Arnold was guilty of the———treachery. 

6. The--——man stoops to get what he wants; the 
———man crawls in order to submit. 

7. He who abuses the confidence reposed in him, and 
employs it to work injury tothe unsuspecting, acts————. 

8. He obtained power, but he obtained it by the——— 
arts of the demagogue. 

9. No one will seek the society of_———companions 
unless he shares their propensities. 

KRY. 

1, Abject (implying want of spirit.) 

2. Mean (opposed to generous.) 

8. Low. Why? 

4. Vilest (because flattery is not acceptable to persons 
of noble sentiments.) 

5. Basest. Why? 

6. Mean (because the act spoken of is inconsistent with 
gentlemanly dignity, and abject (because the act shows 
want of spirit.) 

7. Basely. Why? 

8. Vilest (because we cannot esteem the arts of the dem- 
agogue ; they are the offspring of vulgarity.) 

9. Low and low. (Having a nature destitute of refine- 
ment.) 





Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. 


This stick or measure is one foot long; this other stick 
or measure is one yard long ; show me how far a foot goes 
on the yard measure. (The pupil should be provided with 
a foot and a yard measure or with bits of stick, tape or 
string of the proper length.) 

Try if you can find out how many feet are as long as a 
yard, 

Measure this chair. 
feet high is it ? 

Measure this table. Is it a yard high? Is ita yard 
acrors ? 

Measure the door with the yard measure. Is it s yard 
wide? Measure it with the foot measure. How many 
feet wide is it ? 

Measure two yards along the floor beginning at the 
wall. Measure three feet in the same manner. 

Try ilyou can measure the leu.gth of a yard on the floor 
with a foot measure. 

Make a triangle: how many lines or sides are there ? If 
this side were a foot long and the other sides were each 


Is it a foot broad? How mazy 








ly 
he 


Or 


a 
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of the same length, how many feet would all the sides to- 
gether,measure ? (If necessary the pupil should be shown 
how to make a triangle.) ; 

What is another name for “one,” “one”? (This is the 
firsc question on abstract numbers. The young pupil 
should be studiously kept from figures until he reaches the 
latter sections.) 

When I say “one,” “one,” how many words do I say ? 

When Isay “two,” how many words do I say? 

Two is a short way of saying what? j 

What would two things be called if one were taken 
away? 

What*would “one” be called if another were added or 
put toit ? 

Put out five counters; now put out another counter; 
five counters and one are called sia counters. 

Put these six counters inte twos; how many twos are 
there ? , 

Put them into threes; how many lots of three are there? 

Put them into ones: how many ones are there ? 

How many lots or heaps of four can you find in #x 
counters? (One, and a lot of two besides.) 

How many fivescan you find in these six counters ? 

A lot ot six counters contains two lots ot how many ?— 
It contains three lots of how many ? 

I will cut this square piece of paper into two parts of 
the same size: what is each part called? (Half) How 
many halves is it cut into? Here is a counter which is 
cutinto two parts of the same size ; what is each of thuse 
parts called? (A bit of cork or stick will answer the 
purpose of a cut counter.) How many halves are there in 
the whole counter ? Here is a whole counter that has not 
been cut ; how many halves could it be cut into? 

Draw a line on the slate ; divide it into two parts of 
tne same length; what is each bit called? Half of what? 
The whole line is made up of how many halves? 

If I gave to you one apple between j ourself and your 
sister (or brother, etc.,) how much of it ought you to keep, 
and how much should you give to her ? 

This weight is called a pound weight. Take it in your 
hand. (The teacher should give a pound weight to the 
pupil.) A piece of bread or a stone, or anything that is 

just as heavy as this, would be said to weigh a pound or 
to be of a pound weight. 

This weight is halfa pound. Take it'in your hand. How 
maby of these weights do you think would weigh as 
much as a pound weight ? (The teacher should if possible 
show the pupils a pound and a half pound weight. They 
will not readily forget the knowledge of weights and 
measures which they receive directly from objects ; and 
all subsequent questions on weights and measures will 
interest them much more, and be much better understood. 
A number of very entertaining exercises, similar to those 
with the yard measure, may be performed by the child with 
a small pair of scales and afew weights. Scalee might 
be made with two bits of thin wood, tin, card or paste- 
board andja bit of stick ; and stones would serve for weights. 
The trouble that such exercises cause the teacher is small, 
and would be amply repaid by the pleasure and progress 
of the pupil.) 

A girl carried a pound loaf in one hand and a two-pound 
loaf in the other; how many pounds of bread did she 
carry ? 

It a loaf weighed twice as much as this pound weight, 
how much would it weigh? Suppose tLat you had pick- 
ed up a stone that was half as heavy as this pound weight, 
how much would you say that it weighed? How many 
such stones would weigh a pound ? 

A man went to market and bought s pound of meat, 
two pounds of bread and a pound of butter ; how many 
pounds had he to carry home in his basket ? 

How many pint pots hold as much as two quart pots ? 

A farmer had two sheep, each of which had two little 
lambs ; how many lambs were there ? 

Another farmer had two sheep and three lambs ; one of 
the sheep had one lamb only, how many lambs must the 
other sheep have had ? , 

Try in how many ways you can arrange four cubes or 
counters. 

Put out two counters ; take away half. 

Put out twice as many pebbles as one. 

Put out four counters ; take away half. 

Put out twice as many pebbles as two. 

Put out balf as many pebbles as four. 

Put out three times as many shells as one. 

many lambs ; how many lambs had the last sheep. 


Arrange six counters in pairs ; how many pairs do you 
find ? 

Pat out six shells. If one shell be taken from six how 
many remain ?—if two be taken how many are left ?—if 
three be taken ?—if four ?—if five?—if six be taken ? 
(The shells should be before the pupil during this and sev- 
eral following questions, but they should not be touched 
by him unless he is not able to answer the questions 
without.) 

If once two be taken from six shells how many sre left? 
--if two twos, or twice two ?—if three twos, or three 
times two ? 

How many things are three-chairs, two candlesticks and 
a fiddle ? 

Try if you find out without looking, and only by 
feeling, how many counters are in each of my hands / 
(Let three be in the left hand, and five be in the right.) 

If a lot of threes (or once three) be taken away from 
six shells, how many remain? If two threes, or twice 
three, be deducted or wken away from six shells, how 
many are left behind ? 

How many shoulders have you and I? How many 
have you and I and Anne? 

A woman had two daughters and three sons, how many 
children had she? How many were with her at dinner 
one day, when the oldest gir] and boy were at their grand- 
mother’s ? 

A hen had six chickens, but some rats killed two of 
them ; how many chickens had she then left of the six ? 

Another hen had also six chickens, and some rats ate 
one, and two fell into a ditch and were drowned ; how 
many chickens had this hen left ? 

I bought three parcels of cakes ; each parcel contained 
three cakes ; I gave one cake ot each sort to a little boy, 
and one cake of each sort to the boy's sister ; can you tell 
me how many cakes were left? (This question may, 
perhaps, require the aid of counters.) 
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A Reading Lesson. 


THE LAST BUOCCANEER. 
By T. B. Macaunay. 
(1) The winds were yelling, the waves were swelling, 
The sky was black and drear, 
When the crew with cyes of flame brought the ship 
without a name 
Alongside the last Buccaneer. 
(2) “ Whence flies your sloop full sail before so fierce a 
gale, 
When all others drive bare on the seas 
Say, come ye from the shore of the holy Salvador, 
Or the gulf of the rich Oaribbees ?” 
(3) ‘From a shore no search hath found, from a gulf no 
line can sound, 
Without rudder or needle we steer ; 
Above, below, our bark, dies the seatow!] and the shark, 
As we fly by, the last Buccaneer. 
(4) To-night there shall be heard on the rocks of Cape de 
Verde 
A loud crash and a louder roar ; 
And to-morrow shall the deep, with a heavy moaning, 
sweep 
The corpses and the wreck to shore.” 
(5) The stately ship of Clyde securely now may ride 
In the breath of the citron shade ; 
And Severn’s towering mast sécurely now flies fast 
Through the sea of the balmy trades. 
(6) From St. Jago’s wealthy port, from Havana's royal 


port, 
The seaman goes forth without fear ; 
For since that stormy night not a mortal hath had sight 
Of the flag of the last Buccaneer. 
QUESTIONS. 

What is the subject of the poem ? 
Give in your own words your idea of the story. 
What is meant by “the last Buccaneer ?” (1) 
Who were the Buccaneers? 
Why is the second verse in quotations ? 
Who is the speaker in that verse ? 
Who in verses second and third ? 
What is meant by the “shore of the holy Salvador ?” (2) 
What is meant by the ‘gulf of the rich Oaribees ?” (2) 
What is a sloop ? a bark? 
How many names for a vessel are used in this poem? 





What are such similar terms called 2, 


Where is Cape de Verde? St. Jago? Havana? (4) (5) 

Why is St. Jago called “wealthy” and “Havana's royal 
port ? (6) 

What is meant by “ship of Clyde ?” “Severn’s towering 
mast” (5) 

What is meant by “citron shades,” “balmy trades ?” (5) 

What is meant by “needle”—“drive bare ?” (3) (2) 

What is the meaning of sound? (8) 

Why “securely may ride” ? (5) 

Why “ Severn’s towering mast ?” (5) 

What figure of rhetoric is employed in the above line ? 

Why is “ship of Clyde” mentioned ? (5) 

Where is the “sea of the balmy Trades” (5) 

Why does “the seaman go forth without fear ?” (6) 

What is meant by “mortal ?’ (6) 

Why “hath mortal not had sight,” etc. ? (6) 

What became ot the last Buccaneer ? (6) 





Por the Scoot Jovewar. 
Lessons in Numbers.—No. III, 





Let the teacher have the figure below drawn on the 
black-board ; thenlet him give out the following ques- 
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80-87. How many days will it take to paint the walls of 
A at one square (100 sq. feet) per hour, ten hours per day ? 
How many for B? for C? for D? for E? for F ? forG? 
for H ? 

87-95. How much paint will it take at 3 Ibs. per square 
for A? for Bi for C? for Di? for E? lor Ft for G? 
for H ? 

96.103. How iaucb oil at ene half gallon per square for 
Atfo Bt C?+D?rE?rF?G?H? 

104-111. Oats weigh 32 Ibs. to the bashel, (2150.4 cu. in.) 
what is the weight of the bushels of oata that A will con- 
tain? B? Or D? Et F? G? H? 

112-119. What weighs 60 Ibs. to the bushel? What is 
the weight of the busnels of wheat A will contain ? B? C? 
D? Et F? G? H? 

120-127. How many iron balls, three inches in diameter, 
can be piled in each room? (The solid inches in each ball 
will be } of radius into area of surface ; the area of surface 
is 4 times the area of a circle with same radius.) Neglect 
the space between the balls and} walls. That is, suppose 
there is 2 inches between the ball and the wall Do not 
have a ball and a fractional part of another ball. 




















Paces on Prooress.—A tabular view of coursejin read- 
ing and spelling in the Omaha public schools is before us. 
In this the “A” class of the First Grade takes one to fifteen 
pages ; the “{B” class fifteen to fifty-nine pages ; the “O” 
class fifty-nine to ninety pages. In the second grade the 
“A” class has a Second Reader, and takes from one to 
fifty-five pages ; the “ B” class from fifty-five to 110; the 
“©” goes through. This fetches things to a fine point, 





altogether too fine. It is plan that will make earnest 
teachers into machines. 
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Things. to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Tux Porato,—The common’ potato isfgenerally called a 
root, but many things which commonly pass for roots are 
not really roots at all Common potatoes are tubers or 
tuberous partso! stems, while sweet potatves are roots, 
like those of the Dahlia. The potato plant has three prin- 
cipal forms of branches, those that bear ordinary leaves 
expanded in the air, to digest what they gather from it and 
what the roots gather from the soil, and convert it into 
nourishment. 

2. After while a second set of branches at the summit 
of the plant bear flowers, which form ;fruit and seed out 
of a portion of the nourishment which the leaves have pre- 
pared. 3. Buta larger part of this nourishment while in 
a liquid state is carried down.the stem into a third sort of 
oranches, underground and accumulated in the form of 
starch aS their extremetieg which become tubers or de- 
posits of prepared solid food. 

Tus Sweet Poraro is botanically an entirely different 
piant ftom the comm: n potato and requires a much milder 
climate. It sends out many trailing stocks extending six 
or eight feet in different directions, and putting forth at 
ach point, roots whict in a favorable clinsate” growl to be 
very large; so that ‘from ove plant ferty or fifty large 
roots are produced. The leayes are angular, standing on 
lpng sterns ; the flowers are nha Infits gative climate, 
it multiplies almest spontanepusly, for if the branches of 
roots that have been puWed up are suffered to remain on 
the ground, and a shower of| rain fall soon after, they will 
at once begin to grow again. 

Tae Yam isa product of a tropical or quite warm 
region, It is cultiyated “mach like the corsmon potato 
which it resembles ip taste. There are two varieties grow- 
ing from chmbing plants with tende stems from eigkteén 
to twenty feet in length. The root. of one kind ate flat 
and spread out like fingers, about afoot in* length, white 
within and on the outside of a dark brown color. 

Those of the other ‘kind arg still larger, being%often three 
feet in length and w. ighing \thirty pounds. ‘The Yanv js 
4 native of Southern Asin wad is supposed to have béen 
transplanted to the West Indies. They are now very ex- 
tensively cultivated in Affica, Asiaand America as theit 
large-nutritious roots amply oe. the labor required to 


aise them. 
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ne uP Foop.—Itis-curious.to xe¢ the labori+ 

plants; they (ffl store+houses with food 
Take thepd The supply in the roots enables 
to shoot ~9 ion vigor at the beginning and to pro+ 
duée a greater amount of vegetation that. the seedling 
plant could dolit the same space of time.) Taking advan; 
tage ofthis, man ‘as traneported the potato, trom the Cool 
Andes or Soutis America to other cool climates and makes 
it yield him a copious supply of food, especially in coun- 
tries where the season is too short, or the summer's heat 
too little for profitably cultivating the prinepal grain 
planis, And so also, man has copied nature’s way of stor- 
img the plant's supply of food under ground in winter, and 
preserves his potatoes in seme places by burying them in 4 
pit in the ground, where they lie secure from the Irost. 


Tue Barrise Queex,—The Queen alone can..create a 
peer, baronet, or knight, and confer privileges ou, private 
persons. She alone can erect corporations, end raise and 
regulate fleets and armies. She is the head of the Church ; 
she convenes and dissojves all ecclesiastical synods. and 
convocations, and nominates te vacant bishoprics and other 
Church offices. She sends ambassadors to. foreign States, 
receives ambassadors af, home, makes treaties and alliances, 
and declares war and peage, though her power in, these 
respects also is in a large degree limited by the power of 
Parliament to enact or reject such laws as may be neges- 
sary to make it.effective. . As is well known, the Queen 
appoints her own adyysere, irrespectixe of the approval, of, 
Parliament, and. thoygh popularly the Ministry is supposed 
to possess the whole executiye power, no important meas- 
use is presented by them to the consideration of Parliament 
through the channel of the Ministry, and Parliament may 
originate and pass acts at its. pleagure, subject to the gon- 
stitutiqnal right of the Queen to nulify. them by her yeta. 
The Queen can conyene, Parliament and terminate, its ses- 

ns at will. There have been but two instances ip. which 
pr Lords, and Commons have amet by their authority, 
namely, previous to the restoration of Charles I. and at 
the ‘Revolution of 1688, 


_ A Bre Gux,—For several years qusesbmaptednen. io 


hem | oF salt. 
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ia progress in New York for the purpose of makieg a 
cannon on a new principle which shall excel any yet 
made. It is made to contain several charges of powder in 
“pockets ” along the side. which explode in succession ag 
thy ball passes them, and gives it an aceclerated motion 
without the danger of bursting the gun by a large charge 
ignited at once, The making of the patterns for the Ly- 
man-Haskell accelerating or multi-charge gun, at the Scott 
foundry of the Reading Iron Works, was begun recently. 
The gun will be twenty-five feet long and havea bore six 
inches in diameter. Along the bore four pockets will be 
located, in each of which a charge of powder will be placed, 
with the view of accelerating the epeed of tbe ball after it 
leaves the chamber of the gun and during its progress 
through the bore. Experts have expressed. the opinion 
that the gun will throw a ball. the distance of ten to 
twelve miles, whereas five mils is a good range for thie 
best,cannon., The charge of powder will be 130 pounds, 
and the weight of the shot 150 pounds, It is ca!culated 
that shot from the gun will penetzate through two ivet 
of soli. wrought iron. 

Macnetico Prorsrry or Merzonic Jrow.—-J. Lawrence 
Smith, in examining meteoric iron froin Brazil, found that 
small {fragmenis, ‘weighing 0.1 to 0.2 gram were very 
weakly affected by a magnet; but on being flattened on 
a piece of steel witt a steel hammer they became very 
sensitive to it. What is still more surprising is that 
when heated red-hot the. particles were made ‘+o be still 
more easily attracted than by flattening. The meteoric 
iron contained 34 per cent. of nickel and 66 of iron. 

Erreots or Great Ooun vroxn Macnetism.—iIt has 
long been known that heat possesses the power of des- 
troying magnetism in metals, cobalt excepted. An in- 
vestigation of the effect of cold upon the magnetic condi- 
tion ot steel is now in progress in the physical laboratory 
of Harvard University, The preliminary experiments 
show that a bar of steel, m1gnetized at 20° O. to saturation, 
when subjected to a temperature of—60° C. lost two thirds 
of its magnetism. After twenty-four hours’ exposure tc 
the temperature: at which it had been magnetized, its 
magnetic condition was fifty per cent. of its original state. 

Tae Interior Sea 1x Arrica.—We have several times 
referred to the French ideas, that if a canal were cut {rom 
the Mediterranean to the deserts of Tunis and Algeria, the 
latter could be converted into navigable seas. Many 
personé, as we have stated, believe that the evaporation 
in that latitude would be so rapid that the sea would soon 
become saturated with salt, and ultimately merely a bed 
Commandant Roudaire, who was commissioned 
by the French Academy to examine the subject, bas 
finished his investigations. His conclusions are entirely 
favorable to the project, which would lead to the establish- 
ment of an interior sea 250 miles long, and nearly 1,000 
miles in circumference. 


Harpeninc Smatt Toors.—It is said that the engravers 
and watchmakers of Germany harder: their tools in seal- 
ing-wex. The tool is heated to whiteness and plunged 
into the wax, withdrawn after an instant and plunged 
im egain, the process being repeated until the steel is 
too cold to enter the wax. The steel is said to become, 
after this process, almost as hard as a diamond, and 
when tonched with a little oil or tarpentine the tools are 
excellent for engraving, and also for piercing the hardest 
metals, 

Tron Prers.—It has been deemed impracticable to build 
piers of sufficient length and strength to withstand the 
waves\in so esposed situations as at Long —Branch and 
Coney Island. - But) within a few years, they have been 
successfully construeted of iron, One has also been built 
at Rockaway beach and a second at Coney Islanrl and one 
at the Battery. This last is 480-feet long. 

}, Phe cost, of the entire striotare is estimated at 370,000, 
and there is accommodation fur 5,000 or 6,000 persons. 
The illumination is furnished -by sixteen electric lights, 
which make a brilliant: appearance. During the suminer 
season congerts. will be given every afternoou and evening. 

Depra or tHe Pacurio Coxan.—The popular belief as to 
the comparative shallowness: of ‘the “acific Ocean may 
have to be modified by reeent sounding made with what 
is known as Sir William Phomeon s steél wire, and which 
shows that along the entire coast of Onlifornia a depth of 
4,500 fathoins or mote is reached within & distatice of 
from twenty to seventy miles westward ftom the shores, 
the greater part of this suddén’ fall oeciitring if’ the ‘last 
tow to fifty miles) At one huntited mites west from San 





Francisco the bottom is teund td be 2,600 fathortis deep. | ol 


The bed of the ocean continues o1 a uriform,depth greater 
than 2,500 fathoms until the Sandwich Islands ave reached, 
the greatest depth, 3,000 fathoms, at a distance of abeut 
four hundred miles east of Honolulu. That great deptli is 
maintained until within ninety miles of Honolulu ; at fifty 
miles from that place the depth is 1,500 fathome. 

8c10.— Scio (or Chio). the isiand in the Grecian archi- 
pelago which has been visited by a terribly destructive 
earthquake, involv.ng the losr of several thousand lives, 
has an area of four hundred square miles, and is separated 
from the coast ot Asia Minor by a straitseven miles wide. 
Its civilization and fame are as old as the mythical peried 
of Greek history. Among the seven cities that claim the 
honor of being the birthplace of Homer, Scio, the capital 
of the island, was one. When Pan died and the oracles 
of Dodona became silent ; when the curtain fell on the 
strange, pathetic, beautiful and romantic story of the old 
days of pagan mythology, the épirit of lile and music that 
filed the days of Scio with beauty seemed to die and pass 
away with the departure of her gods. 

Tne bread frnit tree is distributed generally among the 
Friendly, Society and the Caroline Islands. The tree is 
beautiful as well as useful, and rises to the height 
of forty feet. The fruit is green, heart-shaped, about 
mne inches long and equaling a large melon in size. 
When toasted it is soft, tender and white, resembl- 
ing the crumb ofa loaf, but it must be eaten new or 
it becomes hard. Such is the abundance of the fruit that 
whole tribes subsist on this bread or fruit entirely. 

An idea of the economical value of the study of the 
habits of insects is given in the estimate of the Editors of 
the American Naturalist, that the average annual loss to 
the nation from the attacks of injurious plants and insects 
and other animals is at least $300,000,000. Within a 
period of four years a few of the Western States suffered 
a loss of $200,000,000 by the attack of the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust. The State of Illinois lost in one year (1864) 
$73,000,000 by the chinch bug. The annual average loss 
to the cotton crop is estimated at not less than $15,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000. There are between filty and a hun- 
dred thousand species of insects in the land, nearly all of 
which may have a more or less direct bearing on the fate 
of some valuable‘ production. 

Mr. J, Q. A. Ward has been commissioned to make a 
statue to commemorate the discovery of North America 
by Leif, the Norseman, which will be placed in front of 
the Boston Art Museum. It will be of bronze, eight feet 
high, and will represent a ycuthful, manly figure, having 
the head covered with a horse-helmet, from under which 
the falling locks of the hero descend to the shoulders. The 
body will be.clothed in a shirt. of mail, a double banded 
sword .will rest against the thigh and legs, and the attitude 
will express the triumphant surprise with which Leif looks 
about him on the shores of the new world. 

Tue Kixpercarts® System.— Amonst those interested 
in the education of children, there are probably not two 
opinions as to the merits of this system, which is gradu- 
ally becoming known and appreciated in this country. 
There is, however, a practical difficulty in its application. 
The education of a -hild should begin from the moment 
it takes notice and for this purpose it is, of course, nec- 
essary that those who have charge of the infant should 
possess the requisite knowledge. When we reflect upon 
the position of the nurse in regard to our children, the 
sway which she exercises over them for many hours in 
the day and night, we must feel how little is ordinarily 
known of the competence of those we employ for so re- 
sponsible a charge. It ig not so much the willingness of the 
nurse to do right that is in question, as her knowledge of the 
principles upon which the early education of a child should 
be conducted, It is not so long since any old woman, who 
was too decrepit to do anything else for her living was 
considered to possess in perfection the requisites for a 
sick nurse. The art of cooking was apparently supposed 
to be inborn in individuais who aspired to the culinary 
department of domestic service. A tradesman who had 
failed in his business was as certain to set up & school 
as a,military man on quitting his profession took to the 
wine trade. And so, even at the present da yan woman 
who declares her proficiency i is supposed to be endowed 
with the power of directing the education of a child, the 
right conduct of which will probably have more influence 

ess than any other circumstance, ex- 


upon its future wane iis 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Cornet, Universtry.—For the conyenience of those 
residing at a distance from Ithaca, examinations for ad- 
mission will be held on Tuesday, June 14, at 9 am, and 
continue three days at the following places ; Boston, at the 
Chauncey Hall School, 259 Boylston street ; Cleveland, 
at Board of Education rooms Euclid avenue ; Chicago, at 
West Denison High School ; New York, at Hall of Board 
of Education, at 146 Grand street ; Washington, at Frank- 
lin School Building. A tee of five dollars will be charged 
tor admission to these examinations ; bat this sum will be 
placed to the credit of successful candidates upon the first 
term bill after entering the university, 

Trnnesere.—Tennessee is making a wide stride at this 
time in the right direction. We have depended on teach- 
ers’ institutes for several years, but they are being sup- 
planted by normal schools o: normal institutes. Last year 
there was Leld in nearly every county a normal school, 
continuing from four to six weeks. Such advancement is 
quite diecouraging to worthless teachers. It disturbs their 
quiet admirably. All teachers are being forced either to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and walk up manfully to 
the workor retire to the shader of private life. The dead 
teechers (the “come day, go day, God send pay-day” 
teachers) and all other kinds of teachers except those of 
the right grit must soon bid a long farewell to the school- 
room. Their days are nearly numbered. 

Tue latest statistics show 41,678,000 school-children in 
the world, so far as the census-takers were enabled to 
ascertain. These have about 1,00(,000 teachers, First 
in proportion to population comes the United States, with 
9,373,195 pupils and 271,144 teachers. Both here and in 
Franve the school-children form one-fifth of the popula- 
tion. Prussia, with 4,007,776 pupils and 57,936. teachers, 
takes the third place. Next come England and Wales, 
where, as in Prussia, school children are one-sixth of the 
population. Austria then files into line. In Japan there 
are 2,162,962 school children, but the total population is 
not known. 

Srare Examinations.—The Superintendent of Public 
Tostruction of this State has ordered that examinations of 
applicants for State certificates be held, commencing on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of July, 1881, at two o'clock r.x., 
at the High School buildings in Albany, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Elmira, Plattsburgh, Syracuse and Watertown. The 
examinations will, as heretofore, be conducted by compe- 
tent persons, the results reported to him, and such of the 
candidates as have given satisfactory evidence of their 
learning, ability and good character will receive certificates 





’ qualifying them to teach in any of the public schools of 


the State without further examination. 

Candidates must be present at the beginning of the ex- 
amination, produce testimonials of character, and must 
have had at least three years’ experience as teachers. They 
must pass a thorough examination in the following named 
branches : Reading, spelling, writing, grammar and analy- 
sis, composition, geography, outlines of American history, 
arithmetic, elementary Algebra and plane geometry. (In 
place of geometry, candidates may offer themselves, if they 
choose, for examination in Latm as far as three books of 
Caesar.) They will also be expected to have a general 
knowledge ot bookkeeping, rhetoric, the natural sciences, 
linear and perspective drawing, general history, general 
literature, methods, school economy, civil government and 
school law. The examinations will be open to candidates 
residing in any part of the State and to such residents of 
other States as declare it to be their intention to teach in 
this State, 





The Kindergarten. 


place last Wednesday afternoon in the hall.of the Insti 
tute at 7 East Twenty-second street. The four walls of 
the large hall, which serves also for a play-room, and is, 
also the work-room of division I. of the Kindergarten 
and division ITI. of the elementary class, were covered 





consisting of ihe friends of the graduates, parents of the 
kindergarten children and friends of the kindergarten cause. 
Brief essays were read by a number ot the members of 
the class, which showed a clear conception of Froebel’s 
pedagogic aim in his several gifts and occupations, wh.cb 
were interspersed with pieces of music and choruses. Prof, 
and Mrs. Kraus in their, short addresses called especial 
attentiun to the tact that too much 1s done in our Amer- 
ican kindergartens with perfected patterns and elabo-ated 
materials ; that they,’in their training school, do all in 
their power to teach the ladies of the training class how 
to vary the exercises, encourage children,to devise pat- 
terns, and use, modify and make up the material for them- 
selves, each in his own way ; that it cannot too otten be 
repeated that the significance of Froebel’s system consists 
in the arranging of the gifts and occupations as to encour- 
age and enable the child to transform and recombine the 
material, thus strengthening by exercise his bodily and 
mental faculties ; that individuality is thus developed ; that 


that to know them all is quite a study; to apply them 
well, an art; to understand their full significance, a sci- 
ence ; that no one can master all these details without 
deep study, much observation, and thoughtful practice, 
and that, when mastered, the kindergartner deserves a 
rank and remuneration not now accorded to her ; that until 
now nearly two hundred ladies have availed themselves 
of the opportunities in training which this seminary has 
offered, and hold its diploma, and among them have been 
teachers from normal schools, principals of ladies’ high 
schools and ladies of culture from different parts of the 
country, even some mothers with their daughters ; also a 
number of sisters of charity ; that all, however, have to go 
through the entire course ; even those ladies who study 
merely for their o>wn accomplishmert; that some of the 
latter now work among the poor in charity kindergartens ; 
that the class for 1880-81 was opened on the Ist of Oo'ober 
with thirty ladies, of which seventeen are graduating, 
nine have determined to take a second years’ course and 
four had been compelled during the year, by circumstances, 
sickness and death in their families, to give up their work, 
but hope to be able to complete it ‘in the next course. 
After a hearty “Good-bye Song” Prof. Kraus distributed 
diplomas to the following ladies : Lizzie Lincoln, Boston ; 
Lillie Esselborn, Cincinnati, O.; Anna Trotz, Belleville, 
IU. ; Laura Cohen, Colna, Germany ; Phebe Thomas, San 
Paula, Brazil; Nellie Haviland, Anna Marshal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; Thekla Wagner, Orilla Erskine, Lina Kelley, Emma 
Rochefort, New York ; Anna Morse, Jamestown, N. Y., 
Huldah Palmer, Orange, LillieWetmore, Englewood, N J., 
and sisters Berchman and Clarissa, teachers from the Acad- 
emy of the Holy Cross, New York. 





Columbia College, 


The Annual commencement exercises took place June 
8th. First came a Greek. saluiatory oration by 
Edward Stabler Field, and a Latin poem: by Archibald 
Dunning. E. K. Dunham, of the School of Mines, tol- 
lowed with an or&tion on the “ Correlation of ‘the Sci- 
ences; " Erastus Titus Roberts with one on the “ Advan- 
tages of a Collegiate education,” while Thomas B. Stearns 
on the importanc? of our Mineral Resources” and Frank 
Wallace Arnold on the “ Trae Republic.” 

HONOR MEN OF THE cLass or ‘SI. 

First honor class—Edward Stabler Field, William Ar- 
chibald Dupning and Erastus Titus Roberts. 

Second Honor Class—Frank Wallace Arnold, James 
Chidestet Egbert, Harry Thurston Peck, James Heard, jr.; 
Talman Stuart and Reginald Hall Sayre. 

Third Honor Class—James Thurston Horn, Lemuel 
Whitaker, William Walter, Charles Mandred Lum, Edward 
Rigys, Franklin Bryant Torrey, Herbert Sewall Kimb 
Bertrand Clover, jr., Daniel {Lewis Gibbens, Paul 

iemann, Saniuel Stewart Fowler, Van Meter Stilwell, 
Richard Amerman Anthony, Henry Manchester Ladde, 
Louis Oupningham,§ Lucius Hart Beers, ‘James Henry] 
Montgomery, Albert Andrade Cohen and Charles Smith 
Coll 


Hasty Tharston Pek, Fellow in Letters 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Junior Class—In Greek, Nicholas Evartson Croeby. 
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Froebel gives explanations how to construct their games ; |. 


Sophomore Class—In Greek, Abraham Vatentine Wil- 
liams Jackson. 

In Latin—Abraham Valeotine Williams Jackson. 

In Mathematics—Micheel Popin. 

In Chemistry— Augustus Dickerson Baker. 

In History—Edmund Benjamin. 

Freshman Class—In Greek—Nelson Glenn McCrea. 

In Latm—Nelsen Glenn McCrea. 

In Mathematice—W alter Gillette Bates. 

In Rhetorie—Edward Mills Perry. 

The fellowship is worth $5008 year and each of the 
scholarships $100 a year. 

The Chanler Historical Prize of $50 was awarded] to 
Harry Thurston Peck and the Alumni Prize of $50, “for 
the most faithfwl and jJeserving student of the graduating 
cla«s,' to James Chichester Egbert. 

BACHELORS OF ART. 

The foliowing graduates received diplomas as Bachelors 
ot Art: 

Rufus Green Angell, Richard Amerman Anthony, Frank 
Wallace Arnold, John Bates, Lucius Hart Beers, Arthur 
Winslow Oabot, Bertrand Olever, jr., Albert Andrade 
Cohen, Charles Smith Collins, Richard Combes, Louis Cun- 
ningham, William Curtis Demorest, William Archibald 
Dunning, James Chidester Evbert, jr, Edward Stabler 
Field, Samuel Stewart" Fowler, George Frederic Garr, 
Daniel Lewis Gibbens, James Ieard,"jr., James Thurston 
Horn, Lucius Wales Lotehkiss, Herbert Sewall Kimball, 
Henry Manchester Ladd, Char'es Mandred Lum, Howard 
McDougall, Henry Louis Mille, Jr., James Henry Mont- 
gomery, Hugo Robert Muller, Robert Benjamin Parker, 
Harry Thurston Peck, Thomas Daniel Rambant, Freder- 
ick William Reid, Edward Riggs, Erastus Titus Roberts, 
Reginald Hal! Sayre, Harry Ashtou Smedberg, Job Lewis 
Smith, jr - Van Meter Stilwell, Ellarson Stout, Eugene 
Talman Stuart, George Henry Taylor, Paul Ernest Tie- 
mann, Franklia Bryant Torrey, William Walter, Lemuel 
Whitaker, William Faber Wilcoxson and Alexander Flor- 
ian Henriques, sp. gr. 

President Ba-‘nard! aldressed the class, He said: If 
they could not impress themselves upon society, politics 
and business, then indeed a good education was worthless, 
It was true that in rare cases genius and self-culture 
litted themselves above the want of a good education ; 
bat, other things being equal, knowledge would always 
tell. The inequalities in politics, materie wealth and 
other things might be swept away by democratic mstitu 

tions, but there was a aristocracy of cullivated intellects 
that would always assert itself. If tnat aristocratic elem- 
ent did not exercise the power in society and politics, the 
use ot which was not only its prerogative but its respon- 
sibility, it was solely because it lacked the force of organi- 
ration. And yet it was the duty ofall men belonging to 
that class to organize and remedyf{certain conditions of 
the government which should bring the blush of shame to 
the cheek of every true patriot... The present practices of 
the government were in some respects utterly at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution. 

The’ power which belonged tc the people and was in- 
herent in them had gradvally been wrested from them and 
was now simply a bone of contention Letween two cor+ 
rupt oligarchies. 

He appealed to the graduates to devote themselves in 
the activity of their manhood to the eradication of the 
evil. A union of all good men for the sake of good gov- 
ernment must{bring about good government, and, should 
they even fail, they would have at least the satisfaction of 
having perfermed their duty. 

DEGREE OF ENGINEER OF MINES. 

Charlies Popham Bleecker, Edward Renshaw Bush, 
Philip Edward Ohazal, A. B; Howard Van Fleet Furman, 
‘Charles Breck Judd, Willard Parker Little, Michael Joseph 
O’Conpor, George Sharp Raymer, A, B.; Arthur Carr 
Roberta, Thomas Beale Stearns, William Henry Smeaten, 
C. E.; Alfred Ernest Swain and Edgar Granger Tuttle; 
also Alfred Daniel Churchill, M. S., Ph. B. 

DEGREE OF CIVIL ENGINEER. 

Charles Gordon Ourtis, Edward Morehouse Douglas, 
William. Tudor Griswold, Daniel James Leary, Walter 
Monstort Miserole, Chandler Dannat Starr, Wilham Fish 
Williams and Herbert.M. Wilson. 

DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF. PRILOSOPEHY. 

Frederick Theodor Aschman; Robert Bolton, Victor 
Manuel Braschi, Albert Ladd Colby, Edward Kellogg Dyn- 
ham, Arthur Henry Effiott, Witkemn Elliott, Frederick 
Adolph Hemmer, jr.; James Haviland Merritt, Perey 





ler. 


Neymann, Thomas Devlin O'Connor, Lucius Pitkin 











Charles Pike Sawyer, William Waldemar Share, Alvan | | 


Howard Van Sinderen, Herman Theodor Vulte, Ferdi- 
nand J. G. Weichmann; also, Alfred Lockwood Beebe, 
Joseph Godley Mattison, Theodore Lonnele, 

The following. named gentlemen received diplomas as 
Bachelors of Philosophy, being graduates of the School of 
Political Science : 

Nathan Bijur, Richard Vendome Boyd, David Augustus 
Clarkson, William Forster, Felix Benedict Herzog, Edward 
Hinman, Ernest Thompson, sp. gr; Charles Adams Moran, 
George Eugene Vail, Stephen Guion Williams. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 
Nathaniel Lord Britton and Sylvanus Albert Reed, A. B. 
E. M., and that of Master of Arts on Ralph Wood Kenyon; 
of the class of 1878, and Mornay Williams of the same 
class. 








LETTERS. 





I find map drawing is a great help to memory in the 
study of geography, | At the recitation, I; require the map 
to be reproduced on the board. Rivers, mountains, cities, 
etc., are placed on the map asI, pronounce them. This. 
with all outside information which can be ohtained, con 
stitutes a geography lesson, Before each reading lesson is 
read the difficult words are written.on the board, then 
pronounced by the class. Thus the selection to be read is 
understood and there is no hesitancy in reading it. These 
words also form the spe!ling lesson. The pupils write ou 
slates sentences of their own composition in which these 
words are used. Thus every new word is thorvaghly 
understood ; not only this, but thought is required on the 
part of the pupils, which is one of the chief results at which 
Iaim, I will relate an incident which gecurred in, my 
school one afternoon and which gave me some satistaction 
in regard to my work. After giving the school a short 
lecture on the subject of rein, to which the closest attention 
was given, I let the little ones go out to play. Just as the 
door closed I overheard one of them saying, “I. don't 
believe steam is water.” Then followed quite au animated 
discussion, but of course I only heard the. firet few words, 
This showed that I had set him to thinking. He was not 
willing to take as a fact anything whieh seemed to him 
so improbable without stronger proof than simply because 
some one said so, If wee¢an only awaken in our pupils 
such an interest in everything around them that they will 
ebserve and investigate for themselves, our work will not 
have been in vain, and it may be said, of us, “ Their works 
do follow them” When] first began reading the Quincy 
methods I thought, “ How much better it would be ii I 
only knew how.” I determined at once to avail myself of 
every means to learn to teach in a natural way. I found 
the Tzacuers’ Institue an invaluable aid. I am now trying 
to teach by those methods which once seemed so vague 
and almost i prehensible, even when I first threw 
nside the old A, B, © method, But as I studied. child 
nature ai.d principles of teaching and applied that knowl- 
edge, the real way has gradually become more clear and I 
am encouraged. My work is much better this year than 
last, When I begin to think teaching dull business and to 
feel that my~ pupils are not. improving as fast as they 
ought, I need only turn to the Teacuers’ Instirure to gain 
fresh inspiration, Then J can go bak to. my work with 
a new zeal, feeling that this isa grand work which consists 
in moulding the plastic minds.and hearta of the children 
of our land into those of uoble menand women. B. 





Srare Normat Scuost, Geneseo, N. Y., t ) 
June 3rd, 1881. 


Dear Kellogg: Your work: on “School Management” 
contains many things of great importance, It is nota 
treatise on the philosophy of education—it does not pre- 
tend to be,—it would not be suited to the majority of our 
teachers if it were; but itis better, for it is a practical 
treatise on what every teacher must know if successful. 
Our young teachers need guidance. This book directs 
them and they need not go into the’ school-room ignorant 
of the first principles of school government. In your plain, 
common-sense language and by your affectionate spirit, 
you have found the only way into both the heads and 
hearts ot your readers. I am ¢onfident your book will 
live many years and be read by thousands of teachers. 

Yours sincerely. Jerome ALLEN, 
President New York State Teachers’ Association. 


As regards “ School Management,” I must eay that it is 
a perfect little gem. It could have emanated on from a 
good source, W, P.J, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


* Fanatical Belief” in the Virtue of Exam- 
inations. 

Examination has two distinct functions. One is dis- 
ciplinary, 4 mere means of compellirg attention, and rer- 
severance in a course of study. The other is educational, 
&@ process of gathering up the facts that bave been acquired, 
presenting them in their connections, and thus developing 
the subject to a degree not otherwise so easily attainable. 

This educational part should be played all through a 
study as well as at ite close, and played so as .o make the 
student more and more confident of his powers. It is the 
only part to be taken either with dignity on its own side 
or to the lasting benefit ot education. The other is the 
part of a watch-dog instead of a teacher. 

It is only by using examinations helpfully that we can 
make them helpful. Adapted as they should be to what 
precedes, and what is to follow after them, too moderate 
to injure health o! mind or body, true to their own func- 
tions, they are among the most serviceable of our agencies. 
Like everything else that is good, like exercise, like study, 
like enthusiasm they can be perverted an turned into 
evil. Just as any other burdens, these may bend the 
shoulders and break the spirit. 

The preparation and correction of examination papers in 
schools absorbs a large amount of time and force, that 
might be better used. While it is wise to test instruction, 
it is unwise to make as much of testing a~ of instructing. 

In mod rating the reqvirements of our educational sys- 
tem, we shall find opportunity of improving the morai 
tone of the schools. Hal: the tewptation to dishonesty, to 
which too many children are constautly yielding, would 
disappear w'th the strain to which I have been objecting. 

Other good qualities tesid:s truthfulness would have a 
better chance of cultivation. Courage, vigor, therough- 
ness in detail, especiaily in that wich is comparatively 
anobstrusive, hizhmindedness—these are results of infinitely 
greater value than the highest percentages. They cannot 
grow—indeed they cannot live under the driving wind 
that has been allowed to sweep through our schools. 

There is an opposite extreme to be guarded against. It 
is keeping back pupils when fully prepared to advance. 

This does not teach patience, but exhausts it; does not 
kindle ardor, but quenches it. 

There is something absolutely wrong in shutting up a 
pupil between the pages of a book, or the limits of any 
exercise, long after his work is done, merely because the 
work of his fellow-pupils is not done. If we drag him 
down to their level, tie can do nothing to lift them a hair's 
breadth to iis; his, indeed, c. ases to be his, and the bright 
ness he brought with him into the schoul may be extin- 
guished perhaps for life. Our promutions should not be 
merely bolis drawn against slower or idler chiidren, but 
swinging gates through which the quick and earnest can go 
forth rejoicing —Samvet Extior. 


Industrial Béucation. 


In 1877-8 an experiment was made in Boston, under the 
auspices of the Industrial Education Society, “to give boys 
that intimacy with tools and that encouragement to the 
inborn inclination to handicruft, and that guidance in its 
use, for want of which so many young men. now drift into 
overcrowded and uncongenial occupations, or lapse into 
idleness or vice,” It was successful. There were more 
applications than the school could receive. The city gave 
the use oi one of its ward-rooms to this “ whittling 
school;” three gentlemen, one a photographer, two of 
them practical wood carvers, gratuitously gave their ser- 
vices, on Tuesday and Friday evenings of each week, as 
superintendents and. directors of the work. 

The outfit was: Thirty-two ‘irm work benches for 
thirty-two boys, giving to each a space for his work four 
feet_ in, length and two and a half in width, Each bench 
had a vise with common wooden jaws and an iron screw; 
ia drawer with lock and key, in which the touls were 
kept, and a gas-burner, with a movable arm. Each boy 
was provided with a large work-apron of cotton drilling. 
All the benches, tools and aprons were numbered, and 
each boy made accountable for their care and keeping. 
| The tollowing bench regulations were pasted on each 
bench : 

1. Be at bench at seven o'clock, according to your 
number. - 

2. Do not leave the bench without permission. 











3. Give all your attention to your own work. 


4. Make no unnecessary noise, such as whistling, etc. 

_ 5. Keep your bench neat, and do not deface it in any 
way. 

' 6. After work place all your tools aad other equipments 
in your drawer, according to your number, and return the 
key to the teacher. 

7. Every boy will be held accountable for the tools 
placed at his bench for his use. 

The object of this school was not to make carpenters, 
but to give boys a familiar acquaintance with certain 
manipulations which would be equally useful in many dif- 
ferent trades. Jnstruction, not construction, was the pur- 
pose of the school. 

The experiment satisfied the association and all persons 
interested, that through the adoption of the Russian sys- 
tem, manual education may be made an efficient part of 
public instruction. The essential part of that system is 
that the students are taught in classes, rendering it unneces- 
sary to give any individual instruction, except im rare 
cases. 

Four specialists, employed by the Bostun School Asso- 
ciation, have prepared a text which precisely sets forth 
the successive steps in a series of primary lessons in the 
use of wood working hand tools.. They coutain exactly 
the information required in order that these arts may be 
brought as completely within reach of the ordinary edu. 
cational methods as reading or writing. 

Eleven lessons, of two hours each, embrace the following 
topics : 

1. Use of the cross-cut saw. 

Hammer ; striking square blows. 
Splitting saw; sawing to line. 
. Jack-plane; smoothing rozgh surfaces, 
. Hanmer; driving nails vertically. 

6. Splitting saw; sawing at exact angles to upper 
surface. 

7. Jack-plane ; setting the plane iron. 

8. Hammer; driving nails horizontally. 

9. Bit and vrace ; boring in exact positions. 

10. Mallet and chisel; mor‘ising, 

11. Jack-plane; producing surfaces which intersect at 


exact angles, 
Auxilliary exercises, in laying wut the work by measur- 
ing and linivg, are incidental to all the lessuns. 
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Education of Girls. 


By Jerome ALLEN. 

It is very important to decide what kind of an education 
our girls shall receive. If the answer is, “ Just like the 
boys,” then the question comes, “ How shall we educate 
the boys ?” Discipline in the art of thinking is at the 
foundation of all vorrect mental training, and it makes no 
difference where orhcw this important possession is ob- 
tained. Jt must be had. If a log school house can give a 
girl the power of using her mind as she ought, then that 
log college, with no diploma, is infinitely better than a 
showy graduation and nothing more. Some parents have 
learned and others are beginning to find out that they 
cannot buy either capacity or education. Honest, com- 
mon sense business men have long ago decided ‘o place 
little reliance upon illuminated certicates of either mental 
or moral character. What a girl is, is worth a thousand 
fold more than what she is recommended to be. A folio 
of commendatory letters could not keep a man out of 
prison after being convicted of forgery. The work of life 
soon tries all sorts of educations, of what sort they are. 

‘A girl needs to be fitted in her body, mind and ‘soul for 
her work. There are some things she may nut have, some 
things she may have, and some things she must have. 
Mental power stands first. This means the power of think- 
‘ing out a subject to its logical conclusion. A girl who is 
a twining vine ardund any'support may get through life 
with tolerable credit if her husband happens to be more 
than a flexible stick, but woe to her and woe to him if 
both are unsupported sweet-pea yines. They will be doom- 
ed to tral nesr the ground and waste a vast amount of 
unperceived sweetness. Thoroughly made automatic, 
presentable dolls are very expensive aud very useless. They 
may play their parts with wonderful precision, but their 
heads are empty and their hearts wanting. The ideal fash- 
1onable girl has been gotten up for show physically. and 
mentally, She does not disappoint her manufacturers but 
brings a good price in the fashionable market. Now s 
woman may have a head and a heart also. Tt doesn’t help 





her heart to take away her brains. ‘What she wants is a 
loving heart, with decision, capacity and intelligence. She 
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may marry or not marry, just as she pleases ; she will be The Teachers of Antoninus. finds fault, even if he should find fault without reason, but 


useful and helpful and independent anywhere. Her prop- 
erty can not burn up or run away. She owas property 
her husband's creditors can nota*tach. Her legal titles are 
undisputed. The dashing girl who comes from school, 
with abundant frizzes and meager Latin, followed by a slim 
student with confident airs and pedantic manners, soon 
make a well mated pair. Their works soon follow them. 
The ultimate object of » young woman's education is use- 
fulness. What is she good for? An-wer that question, 
and her life work is measured. She should not consider 
her ultima thule, marriage. There are honorable occupa- 
tions for unmarried women and they are cous‘antly in- 
creasing in number. Only those who are able to get along 
without a husband are fitted to live properly with one. 
The education of a girl should fit her to do some ureful 
thing well, with entire indifference to an eligible mar- 
riage. Let her go forward, lovingly, nobly, independently 
and when somebody meets her just as noble and indepen- 
deut as she is, they may join, and the result will be a great 
addition to the worid’s stock in trade. 

The worst sort of education our girls can receive is that 
which makes them pseudo-men. Some women would be 
men, but alas! the ignominous failure. “ Strong-minded” 
has come to be a word of reproach, synonymous with 
feminine coats and pantaloons. All real glory of every 
sort has departed from such creatures. Ifa girl has been 
educated as a girl and not as a boy, she will be a woman 
and not a man, and woman fully developed in mind, heart, 
soul and body, is God's noblest work. 


Silk Culture. 


Efforts are being made in Louisiana to attract to that 
State the silk growers of Provence, whose prospect in 
France have been blighted by plagues affecting vines and 
silk worms. Specially promising are the opportunities 
held out in connection with silk growing. One of the 
better known silk growers of Louisiana, Mr, L. 8. Crozier, 
says that not only are the silk worms o: that State entirely 
tree from disease, but the mulberry grows so rapidly that, 
instead of wai'ing five years for the first crep of cocoons, 
the careful planter can begin to feed worms the first year 
after planting. 

The prospects for this spring’s hatching are said to be 
very encouraging. The frost of the past winter did not 
hurt the trees, and the worms are doing nicely. Some are 
nearing the last month, and others are yet not hatched. 
All are healthy. One good tree will feed encugh worms 
to produce seven pounds of silk, and ten pounds of leaves 
will prodvce one pound of silk. One ounce ot good eggs 
will produce enough worms to eat 1,200 pounds of leaves. 
They cost from 50 cents to $6 per ounce. Thus at $5 per 
pound for silk, the allowance for labor and expense is very 
large. The secrets of silk culture are pure air, warmth, 
dryness and proper food. That the climate is warm enough 
in Louisiana is proved by the fact that a lot of 1,500 silk 
worm eggs were wintered at the outside temperature by 
Mrs. Leywaud, and are now hatched. The mulberry tree 
flourishes, and the workers are careful’ When it is wet 
they keep a fire in the house of the silk worms, and dry 
the leaves on the vramches cut from the tree before they 
spread them on the worms. They avoid the dew, and it 
is a rule to have two meals of leaves in advance. The 
State, 1t is believed, has great advantages over European 
countries in the matter of raising the mulberry. 

The Pennsylvania House of Representatives lately gave 
a hearing to the Women's Silk Culture Association touch 
ing the aims of the association. Mrs. John Lucas, presi- 
dent of the association, said that its main object was to 
instruct the women and children of the working classes in 
the management of silk worms, and the proper treatment 
of the ‘cocoons fer the production of silk, by means o! 
which they would be provided with light, agre able and 
remunerative employment. The advantages presented by 
this country, for silk culture were enlarged upon, as well 
as the great benetit that would accrue to all classes of 
society by the proper encouragement and develop ment of 
the silk industry, Several other lady officers of the asso. 
ciation Giscussed the purposes, methods ani! prospects of 
silk culture, hoping to give the legislators such a favorable 
impression of the operation of the society as to secure 8 
small appropriation for the eplargement of the work At 
the conclusion of the addresses the members examined 
the specimens of cocoons which the ladies had with them, 
Sirah Rpts ha ear ar aaa 
vie Wa Dayerd Taylor, who ie eigaty yours Scientific 











The celebrated Roman emperor, M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
(died A. D. 180) was a philosopher and a man of re 
markable character for rectitude and true dignity, He 


to try to restore him to his usual disposition ; and to be 
ready to speak well of teachers as it is reported of Domitius 
and Athenodotus; and to love my children truly. 

14. From my orother Severus, wlove my kin and to 


left a sort of disry containing his reflections and opinions | !ove trath, and to love justice ; and in him I observed no 


relating to the conduct ot lite and the rule of the universe, 
most of them written in the midst of his military cam- 


concealment of his opinions with respect to those whom 
he conderned, and that hisx friends had no need to con- 


paigns, like the commentaries of Cesar. in this diary he jecture what he wished or did not wish, but it was quite 
tells what he learned from his several teachers. In the | fisin. 


whole, there is not a word of what he learned of scienco 


15. From Maximus, I learned self-government, and not 


or art, or from books, but what he learned from the men | to be led aside by anything; and cheerfulness in all cir- 


themselves what was in them. 


cumstarces as well as in illness ; and a just admixture in 


How many of our modern teachers would like to be| the moral character of sweetness and dignity, and tw do 
judged by the same standard? How many will be re- what wasset before me without complaining. I observed 
membered by grateful pupils for what lessons they have that everybody believed that he thought as he spoke, and 
taught in their lives? It is no less trae now than in the} that in all that hedid he never had any bad intention; 
days of Antoninus, that it is not what the teacher says|®=d he never showed amazement and surprise, and was 


which influences the pupil, but what he és. 


neverin @ hurry and never put off doinga thing, nor was 


He says: 1. “From my grandfather Verus, { learned} Perplexed nor dejected, nor did he lnugh to disguise his 


good morals and the government of my temper. 


vexation,“nor, on the other band, was he ever passionate 


2. From the reputation and@ remembrance of my father, | Suspicious. He was secustomed to do acts of benefi- 


modesty and a manly character. 


cence, and was ready to forgive, and was free from all 


3. From my mother, piety and beneficence, and abstin- falsehood ; and he presented the Spocsranse of a man 
ence, not only from evil deeds, but even from eyil| Wo could not be diverted from right rather than of a 
thoughts: and, further, siimplicity in my way of living, |™* who had heen improved. I observed, too, that no 


far removed from the habits of the rich. 


man could ever think that he was despised by Maximus, 


4. From my great-grandfather, not to have trequented or ever venture to think himeelf a bettér man. Mark the 
pub’ic sobools, and to have had good teachers at home, and pertect teacher and the honor paid him by his disting- 


to know tuat on such things a man should spend liberally 


5. From my governor, to be neither of the green nor 


uished pupil. 
11. To the gods I am indebted for having good grand- 


of the blue party at the games in the cirous: from him, too, | thers, good parents, # good sister, good teachers, good 
I learned endurance of labor, and to want little, and to| *S0cistes, good kinsmen and frends, nearly everything 
work with my own hands, and not to meddle with other wood. 1 thank the gods for giving me such a brother, 


people's affairs, and not to be ready to listeu to slander, 


who was able by his moral character to 1ouse me to vigil- 


6 From Diognetus, not to busy myself about trifling | °° Over myself, and who, at the same time, pleased me 


things. 
7. From Rustieus, I received the impression that my 


by his respect and affection; that my children have not 
been siupid nor deformed in body ; that J did not make 


character required improvement and discipline : and from | ™T¢ Proficiency in rhetoric, poetry and the other studies, in 


him I learned not to be led astray to sophistic emulation, 


which I should perhaps have been completely engaged, if ] 


nor to showing myself off as a man who practices much | "#4 seen that I was making progress in them. 


discipline, or does benevolent acis in order to make a dis- 


It is remarkable for a man to be thankful that he did not 


play ; and to abstain from rhetoric, and poetry and fine learn more in his studies, but in the mind of this truly 
writing; and to write my letters with simplicity, and wise man, the studies themselves were of s9 infintesimal 
with respect to those who have offended me by words, value in comparison with ‘the great moral and practical 
or done me wrong, to be easily disposed to be pac fied lessons derived from his instructors, that he thanks the 
and reconciled, as soon as they have shown a readiness to | 6°48 that he did not learn more of them, lest he should 
be reconciled: and to read carefully, and not to be satisfied have heen so occupied with them as to neglect the great 
with a superficial understanding of a book ; not hastily to pra:tical duties of life. Though the pupil may forget every 
give my assent to those who talk overmuch ; and I am in- | !8s0n of his text-book, he will not forget the character 
debted to him for being acquainted with the discourses of | ®24 teacliings of his instruotore, be they good or bad. 


Epictetus, which he communicated to me out of his own 


collection. 


8. From Apollonius, I learned freedom of will and un- 
deviating steadiness of purpose; and to look to nothing 
else, not even for a moment except to reason: and to be 
always the same, in sharp pains on the occasion ol the 
loss of a clild, and in long illness; and to see clearly in a 





The Heavens, 





There will be a total eclipse of the Moon soon after mid- 
night of the Lith. The eclipse begins here 15 minutes 
after midaight, is total trom 17 minutes after one until 39 
minutes alter two, and ends at 3.41 on the morning of the 
12th. As some years have passed since such an eclipse, 


living example that the same man can be both most re-{ ghis will be watched with considerable interest. 


solute and yielding, and not peevish in giving: bis instruc- 
tion; and from him I learned how to receive from friends 
what are esteemed favors, without being either humbled], half before the Sun. 


by them or letung them pass unnoticed, 


9. From Sextus, a benevolent disposi:ion, and the ex- 


ag Venus will be at her greatest brilliancy about mid- 
night of the 9th ; she rises at that time about an hour and 
Venus and Saturn will be 1n con- 
junction daring the mght of the fifth, and during the night 
of the 18th, Jupiter and Venus will be about two degrees 


ample of a family governed in a fatherly manner, and uhe apart. 


idea of living coniormably t nature; and gravity without 
affectation, and to look carefully after the interests of 


Mercury is an evening star this month, reaches its great- 
est eastern elongation. at midnight on the 19th, and, as it 


friends, and to tolerate ignorant persons snd those who | wij set on the 20th an hour and forty minutes after the 


form opinions without consideration. 


Sun, may be visible to the naked eye for some days be- 


10. From Alexander, the grammarian, ‘o refrain from | {ore and after that date. 


fault-finaing, and not in a reproachful way to chide those 
who uttered any barbarous or sulecistic or strange sound- 


ing expression ; but dexterously to introduce the very ex 


Mercury is in Gemini,and passes into Cancer at about 
the middle of the month; Venus isin Aries and enters 
Taarus during the last week of the month; Mars isin 


pression which ought to have beea used, and in the way) Pisces and pastes into Aries about the middle of the 


of answer or giving confirmation. or joining in an waquiry 
about the thing itself, not about the word, or by some 


other fit suggestion. 


11. From Fronto, | learned to observe what envy, and 


duplicity, and hypocrisy are in a tyrant, and that gener- 


ally those among us who are called Patricians are rather 


deficient in paternal affection. 


12. From. Alexander, the Platonic, not frequently nor 


without necessity to say to any one, or to write in a letter, 


that I have no leisure; nor continually to excuse the neglect 


month: Jupiter’ is in Aries, and enters Taurus at the end 
of the month; Saturn isix Aries; Neptune is not far 
from Jupiter, and will be in close conjunction with it on 
the morning of the 19th, the interval between them being 
only 44 minutes ; and Uranus is still in Leo, where it has 
been distinctly visible on moonless nights for some 
months, The planets are still, Uranus excepted, as re- 
lated to the earth, not far apart, and nut far from the Sun, 
and Mars is approaching the group 

The San enters the sign of Cancer, in the constellation 


of duties required by our relation to those with whom we| of Gemini, at 2 o'clock, on the 2ist, and Summer begins. 


live, by alleging urgent occupations. 





On the same day the Sun attains its est northern de- 


13, From Catulus, not to be indifferent when a friend’ clmation, and the day becomes the longest of the year. 
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The Teacher's Profession. . 


If the vocation ofthe teacher has not commanded tha 
high degree of respect and the remuneration which it de- 
serves, it is mainly the faulé of the teachers themselves. A 
majority of those engaged in teaching have made no spec- 
ial preparation for their work. A lawyer, physician or 
clergyman devotes several years to special study and 
preparation before he presumes to offer his professiona] 
services to the public. Should the teacher be required to 
show the same evidence that he is competent to do his 
work well and intelligently and that it is his chosen pro- 
fession, he would be entitled to equal distinetion and to 
more adequate compensations, The public .is greatly . at 
fault doubtless, by its willingness to employ unqualified 
teachers on the score of economy. 

The Canada School Monthly, in a recent number, perti- 
nently remarks that “it is inereasingly common for farmers’ 
sons to seek a calling whose chief recommendation seems 
to be exemption from labor. In consequence of this the 
market is flooded with clerks, doctors, clergymen, lawyers 
and teachers. In the four former cases the evil works its 
own remedy, the incompetent surpluses being disposed of 
by that beneficent law, ‘the non-survival of the unfittest,’ 
But, in the case of teachers, there existea clase ‘of people 
interested in promoting the survival of incompetent teach- 
ers in order to sheapen and underbid the competent. But 
the position of ‘the cheap teacher’ is not a pleasant one. 
It will cease to exist ‘as soon as the good sense of the 
community awakes to the need of abolishing the condition 
of things which overcrowds the teaching profession with 
inferior members,”-—Hducational Notes. 





Advice to Teachers. 


_ Supr. Gro. R. Dixen, Ridgeway, Pa. 
Educational methods are being greatly improved, and 
during the schoul year of 1881 let us all put our shoulder 
to the school wheel in Elk county. Much has been done, 
but much more may be done. J purpose to visit your 
schools often, giving encouragement and advice, During 
the present year I will write reports of each school for the 


locates and builds the school houses, raises the proper 
amount of school money, and does all the business neces- 
sary to the successful management of the schools. The tax 
on the entire township is the same. In this way small 
and poor districts are helped by the,larger and richer ones. 
It enebles the township to maintain one good svhool of 
high grade, to the teacher of which a good salary can be 
paid the year round, and which the pupils Jesiring to study 
advanced branches can attend. The aggregate expense 
for the whole territory is no more than under the old in- 
dependent district system, while the power for good is 
multiplied ten-fold. No other plan for the organization of 
country schools has proven halt so effective, and where 
once tried, will never be abandoned. New York is losing 
each year a large per cent. of the profit that might come 
from her schools by not adopting the township system. 
The teachers of our state should thoroughly stuay and 
most earnestly labor to secure its early adoption.— Burnes’ 
Ed. Monthly. 


Ancient Boys at School, 


A‘ seven years of age the Roman boys studied Greek 
and Latin grammar together. The sons of centurious, weat 
to school at five a. m., with their satchels and counting 
tables slung over their shoulders, and studied in school- 
rooms on the ground floor, where they were so well and 
thoroughly flogged that their howls aroused the neigh- 
bors at very unseasonable hours. Martial and other 
satirists spoke of their cries and. blubberings as one of 
the chief nuisances of the early morning hours. The 
masters were great disciplinarians, and esteemed corporal 
punishment one of the chief means of inducting that pre- 
cious boon, knowledge, into dull heads. The ancients be- 
lieved that boys were naturally vicious and required tam- 
ing. So great a teacher as Plato Jaid down the axiom 
that “‘A boy was the most ferosious of animals” Others, 
like Quintillian, protested against undue flogging. Pitc- 
tures‘found in Herculaneum shew that system of flogging 
was in vogue ; also, that in some schools both sexes were 
together, although the education of girls war comparative- 
ly neglected. In the higher social circles girls were taught 





This vast waste would provide a school house, thorough - 
ly appointed for every fifty or our youth, and set teachers 
in the midst of them of the highest possible cultare. 
Aside from tae lamentable havoc and waste caused by the 
use of rum, we are compelled to support courts and prisons 
and anarmy of official benefactors in the name of charity 
that would be almost wholly unnecessary, were the people 
taught to shun rum as their greatest enemy. Then would 
we have work instead of charity, plenty instead of starva- 
tion, clean and sightly garments instead of rags, whole- 
some houses instead of hovels, and health instcad of beg- 
gary and distress. 





Supplementary Reading. 


It is not long since that a principal of one 
of the great schools in this busy city received 
a note by the hands of one of his pupils 
which ran thus. “Please see what the 
bearer brings to school in the way of read- 
ing.” The writer of the note had seen the 
boy stop at a newstand and lay in a stock of 
papers to be perused during school hours. 
The principal by kindly questioning the lad 
drew forth the fact that he had read one six- 
teen page so called ‘‘Boy’s Paper” through 
every day. And he was one of several 
hundreds. In some directions the power to 
read is a harm. 

The reader used in the school-room is soon 
completed, the studies are mechanically pur- 
sued, there is no distinction made in the style 
of writing, so that the boy goes out and 
devours all kinds of reading. The power to 
read needs careful cultivation. It is estimat- 
ed, that one book in ten is an injurious book. 
The pupil should be guarded, he should be 
advised. 

We have long since claimed that to inspire 


county newspapers, giving the teacher's name, the at-| music and dancing and other fashionable branches, as now- | @ love of good reading is the main end of the 


tendance, condition of the school, condition of the build- 
iugs, furziture, school grounds, etc,, etc. To the end that 


aedays. Tuition was very cheap, less than a cent a day. 
The boys had holidays in March and December amd along 


schools. President Elliot says the fruit of 
all education is the desire to learn. A 


your schools may be a credit and “of good report" I re-| vacation in the summer, from June 24 to October 19, a| foundation must be laid on which the pupil 


spectfully suggest and urge the following hints : Establish 
reading circles, literary and other educational societies, 
Try to introduce good books and papers in the homes of 
the children, and thus stimulate a desire for good reading, 
Teach the children that which they will be likely to need 
when they are grown up. Teach the forms of letter- 
writing and the elements of composition, Have general 


great part of which was spent with their parents at 
Roman Newportr and Coney Islands. At fourteen they 
were put into high schools, where they studied rhetoric, 
poetry, and belles-lettres generally, their previous efforts 
having been confined to reading, writing and arithmetic, 
with Greek and Latin grammar and verses. The younger 
children were taught their letterr and numerals by means 


will build. As it now is a very large num- 
ber leave the school with no idea as to what 
Literature is. They possess the power to 
read and use it without discretion. 

This incident will show what may be done. 
A. boy of sixteen had been to school and was 


exercises daily. Have weekly reviews and monthly ex-| of small ivory blocks, as at the present day. The pay of|inafactory. Where he boarded, a young lady 


aminations. lose each school term with a written exam- 
ination and preserve each scholar’s work for exhibition at 
my Office and the county Institute. Study to keep the air 
pure ia the room, Keep everything clean, and the stove 
should be black, not red. Cultivate a good fee'ing in the 
school and district. Do not call the parents fools and the 
children idiots. 3" Read School Journals. ge} 





The Township System. 


The township system was inaugurated in New England 
almost as soon as the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, 
and wherever the influence of their descendants has ex- 
tended the system has been adopted. In no single particu- 
lar, more than this, has the government of the North dif- 
fered irom the South. Here there hae been a radical 


divergence. With us the system has been cherished; 
there it. has been ignored; here everything has ‘cen- 
tered around the township, there around the county or 
parish. In the South the party im power in the legisla- 
ture appomts every justice of peace in the state. These 
elect from their number the county commissioners, and 
these, in turn, appoiut the school committeemen and all 
other minor officers. The township system is unknown. 
The dominant party in the legislature controls everything. 

No system has proven so effective in educational mat- 
ters, for none so immediately comes from and reaches to 
the people, In some of our newer-states the plan has 
been much simplified, and most thoroughly tried.. In 
Iowa each school district of the entire township | electe, 
each, one trustee. All these trustees, assembled,| con- 
stitute a Board. No single officer can transact any busi- 
ness, or make any contraets. The Board fixes the wages 
of eacli teacher in the township, equallizes the salaries, 


a teacher was thirty dollars 2 year, about one hundred 
times lesa than that of a ballet dancer.— Home Journal, 


The Cost of Rum, 


The schools in the United States number 141,629; 
teachers, 221,042; annual expense of education, $95,- 
402,726. 

The retail liquor sellers in the United States number 
166,600; cost of liquors in the states and territories in 
1878, $715,575,000. 

Rum over education, $620,172,274. 

Religion—Clergy in the United States number 83,637 ; 
church members, 11,458,534; Sunday-schools, 73,045; 
teachers, 853,100; Sunday-school scholars, 6,514,054; 
total contributed fo: support of religion, $57,636,495. 

The retail liquor sellers in the United States number 
166,000 ; men and women in the states who drink liquors, 
18,000,000; number per annum killed by ram, 65,000. 
Rum over religion, $667,938,505. 

Religion—Annual contribution, $1.11; education—an- 
neal ecntribution, $2.02 ; rum annual contribution, $17. 
The saloons outnumber all other kinds of business 
houses of any one class in the country. We pay about 
one-eighth as much for education as for rum, twice as 
much for intemperance as for the support of the govern- 
ment, and fifteen times as much to the dram-shops as to 
the church. We waste more than seven hundred million 
dollars a year for the debasement of the intellect and the 
destruction of the body, and pay with reluctance less than 








religion ! 


one hundred million for education and culture, then we 
throw over fifteen times as much into the seething 


asked him if he ever learned any poetry, and 
proceeded to recite Campbell’s “ Rainbow.” 
This stimulated him to learn some pieces of 
standard poetry she selected, and he became 
a lover of good literature. There were dis- 
cussions had in the parlor of that boarding 
house that aroused in him a power of judg- 
ment and a critical sagacity. 

Now such a work as that lies in the power 
of every teacher. And he may be much as- 
sisted by text books that have been lately 
prepared with much skill. Among the best 
that have come to our notice are ‘‘ American 
Prose” and ‘ American Poems.” In these 
interesting facts and the lives of various 
Americans are given to assist the pupil. 
By discussing the writer, his life, and his 
work, the pupil will learn there are other 
interesting things beside “‘ Dare Devil Dick.” 
He will learn to admire the beautiful expres- 
sion used by these authors ; he will discover 
that there is something exquisitely fine in 
their way of saying things. This will open 
a new field to him ; itis one he will delight 
to walk in, 

Both of these volumes may be used in all 
kinds of schools and they will surely educate 
a love for choice literature. 

“3 American Poems.” and “ American Prose” are two yolumes 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: and deserye to 





caldron of rum as we contribute annually to the cause 


be on the,desk of every teacher, 
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Pror. 8. 5S. Pacwand, president of Packard's Business 
College, sailed on the 9th inst.‘ for Europe. He has long 
needed rest and recreation, for nis labors are very arduous. 
His students, to testify their regard, obtained the steam- 
boat Americus and accompanied him down the’ bay to 
Sandy Hook. Parting with him there and wishingyhim 
a pleasant voyage, they went on to Rockaway. In spite 
of the rainy weathef, supplied with an excellent band 
discoursing pleasant music, the excursionists had a pleas- 
ant time, returning to New York, and then went for a sail 
up the Hudson. 

Tareves in Scnoor.—Two little girls, Nellie Murphy, 
aged seven years, and Sarah Brady, aged nine years, were 
brought up at the police court on a charge of robbery. 
Nellie Murphy is‘a little girl with bright eyes. Sarah 
Brady is a little taller and particularly active and sharp. 
Both of them have been attending the same school and oc- 
cupying the same seat, A few weeks since they began 
staying away from school and afterward stayed out late 
evenings, roaming about on the east side of the city. Ac- 
cording to their story, while in school "they concocted a 
plan to rob their schoolmates and pledge whatever art- 
icles. they succeeded in getting ata pawn shop. What 
appears particularly strange is that these children, who 
were barely able to read and write, should be capable of 
such knavery. Their first move toward a felony was to 
ask httle girls in the street if their mother had sent them 
to the grocery store. If so, how much money had she 
given them. They would get the child to show the money 
and while one held her the other would take the money 
and run. 

On Thursday afternoon, after school, Sarnh Brady told 
her little companion Nellie that there was. chance to steal 
things on board of the Harlem and Calvary cemetery boats. 
When the steamer came up they got on board, not know- 
ing where they were going. On the lower deck there 
were several small articles of freight. When the oppor- 
tunity offered they both gathered up what they could carry, 
two cars of tomatoes, two bundles and a parasol, and 
rushed into a stateroom, where they hid them, intending 
to carry them ashore at the first landing. The bundles 
and cans were identified by the deck hands and the girls 
were detained. 





Dr. Hermann Cohn, of Breslau, has proved by examina- 
tions instituted at his suggestion by thirty competent, 
oculists, in about as many cities of Europe and America,’ 
of the eyes of forty thouand pupils, that near-sightedness 
is developed in schools, and increases regularly. with the 
grade of the classes up to the professional schools. ‘The 
causes he attributes to bad lighting, bad seating, which in- 
duces improper positiohs in stady, and badly printed 
books. ° Too often in school-books the type is too small, 
the lines are too close together, and the lines are so long 
that the eye is strained by the changes of position and 
focus it has to undergo in passing from one part of the 
line to another. Having regard to the preservation of the 
eyes, he insists that letters should not be allowed in school- 
beoks the visible part Of which is less than » millimetre 
and a half (1-17 inch) high, and that two millimetres (1-13 
inch) are better ; that the lines, by the standard of the 
shorter’ letters, should be three ‘millimetres, (1-8 inch,) 
never less than two and a half millimetres, (1-10 ineh,) 
apart. The strokes of the letters should be at least one- 
fourth of a millimetre (1-100 inch) apart; the‘ letters 
skould be distinctly separated; and the lines should not 
be more than ninety millimetres, or three and one-half 
inches long. =~ 





M. Rabourdin, of the French expedition which"has been 
surveying the Sahara for;the Trans-Saharan Railway, has 
discovered numerous beds of cut flints, and within a dis- 
tance of 500 miles of Ouargla has met with not less than 
eighteen old manufactories of these flints, proving that the 
desert was habitable in prehistoric times. He believes, 
also, that the trade of the Sahara was formerly much more 
active than it is now, but that it consisted chiefly in slaves. 
He reports having met with remains of those large-herned 
oxen, which according to Herodotus, were found im the 
country of the Garamantes. 





~ Feema Bexeniz rrow Orrexsrve Onor.—According to 
Mr. Fairthorne benzine may be freed from’ all offensive 
odor by shaking it up well with quicklime, about three 
ounces to the gallon. bees 


Once upon a time—so long ago that it would puzzle 
even the wisest men to tell exactly when—the beautiful 
Ducby of Milan bad for its ruler the good Duke Prospero. 
Progpero's younger brother Antonio had for a long time 
been jealous of Prospero’s good fortune, and wished to 
reign in his stead. So he went about. among the soldiers, 
and by means of lies and bribery persuaded them to 
rebel against their ruler. Prospero was driven from his 
throne and Antonio was made Duke in his place. In 
this mean and cruel act he was assisted by Alonso, King 
of Naples. 


little baby girl from prison in the middle of the night, and 
put them on board a miserable old wreck, which was 
towed far out to sea and then left to the mercy of wind 
and wave, It seemed hardly possibly that the weak, 
‘worm-eaten bark could Jast the night out. Before the 
old boat left the dock, however, an old friend of Pros- 
pero’s, who had heard of Antonio’s wicked plan, contriv- 
ed to slip down to the wharf unobserved and to stow 
away in one corner of the vessel some food and clothing, 
and the wonderful books of magic which Prospero valued 
even more than his dukedom. 

Instead of going to the bottom of the sea, the old wreck 
was driven ashore on a lonely island inhabited only by a 
deformed monster named Caliban. Caliban’s mother, 
Sycorax, a hideous old witch who had been bent by age 
almost in the form of a hoop, had died just before Pros- 
pero had landed on the island. 

Now, Prospero owned (so the story says) a magic cloak 
and wand which enabled him to work all sorts of won- 
ders. By means of these and the arts which he learned 
from his wonderful books of magic he compelled Caliban 
to become his slave, Whenever he refused to obey, 
Prospero had only to wave his wand and eommand the 
little elves of the air to torment him with dreadful 
cramps and aches and pains that he would roar out for 
mercy and promise to be good again. 

One day, soon after Prospero was cast away on the 
island, while walking along the shore he heard the queer- 
est sobs and moans, Every time he passed under a great 
pine-tree he noticed that the moans grew louder and 
louder. There would be a soft sighing and whispering, 
and then the most piteous groans. Prospero found out 
that the old witch Sycorax had shut up one of the fairies 
of the air in the trunk of that same pine-tree, and now 
that she was dead there was no one to break the spell. 
He waved his wand to and fro, and tapped the tree gently 
with it, and, lo! the trunk opened, and out tripped the 
imprisoned fairy, Ariel. So grateful was he for his de- 
liverance that he promised to.serve Prospero for a term 
of years, and at the end of that time he was to be as free 
again as “mountain air.” With the help of the magic 
books Prospero and Ariel together were able to do the 
most astonishing things. They could fill the island with 
the sweetest music; they could people the air with 
strange and shadowy shapes, and they had, moreover, 
power over all the fairies of the sea, the air and the 
woods, 

Here on this lonely island the good man lived for many 
years. Again and again had he watched, until his eyes 
were weary, for a passing sail. But no ship came in 
sight, and Prospero had about given up all hope of going 
back to his native land. In the meantime his daughter 
Miranda had grown to be a maiden of wonderful beauty 
and learning, for her father had plenty of leisure, and 
spent one-half his time in teaching her, 

Well, it happened just in time that Alonso, King of 
Naples, and his son Ferdinand, who was then a hand- 
some, young prince, had sailed with a large fleet of ships. 
for Carthage, to celebrate the marriage of the Prince's 
sister with the King of Tunis. Antonio, Prospero’s 
wicked brother, also accompanied them. On their way 
home they passed not far from the lonely island, and 
Prospero, learning from his magic books that his enemies, 
Alonso and Antonio, were on board the largest ship, 





and yellow tning ; htning ; 
and in great sheets of blinding flame. The 
was with such unearthly sounds and noises that 

































































the men on board the ship were nearly wild with terror, 
and finding that the vessel was being driven towards the 
rockis they ¢ast themselves overboard and were all wash- 
ed safely ashore ; Ferdinand at one end of the island and 
his father at the other, each supposing that the other was 
drowned. While the Prince was bitterly mourning the 
supposed loss of his father, he heard strains of the most 
beautiful music, and then a sweet voice singing, 

Ferdinand all the while kept following the music which 
was made by the imvisible Ariel until he reached the 
cave where Prospero and Miranda were sitting. The 
Prince thought he had never before looked upon so lovely 
a maiden, while Miranda for her part thought so brave 
and noble a youth could hardly be mortal, but must be a 
spirit. Prospero took Ferdinand’s sword from him and 
imprisoned him, but finally forced the young man to be 
his servant. In this way Ferdinand and Miranda saw 
each other daily, and grew to love each other more and 
more. 

In the meantime the old Duke called his faithful Ariel 
and bade him tell the elves of the air to torment the 
King of Naples and the wicked Antonio with cramps and 
stings, and pinches, to within one inch of their lives, and 
to cause all manner of strange shapes to appear before 
them. So Ariel led the King and Antonio, who were 
wandering about the island, into a dismal swamp, where 
they sank up to their hips in a foul black mud, and bare- 
ly escaped with their lives. There, in the lonely, dark, 
unbroken forest they kept hearing the one word—*‘ Pros- 
pero! Prospero!” repeated again and again; now ina 
low whisper, and now in a shrill shriek, until it seemed 
as if every leaf in the woods had a voice and was taunt- 
ing them. 

Their guilty consciences troubled them so that they 
fell upon the ground and wept bitterly at the remem- 
brance of the terrible wrong which years ago they had 
done the Duke _ Prospero and his little daughter, Pros- 
pero overheard them ; and being satisfied that they were 
truly sorry, he hurried back to his cave and throwing 
over his shoulders the rich cloak, and girding on the 
jeweled sword which he wore when he left Milan, hast- 
ened to the woods and made himself known to Alonso 
and Antonio. They recognized him at once, and falling 
on their knees begged his forgiveness. He raised them 
from the ground, assured them of his love and pardon 
and led them to his cave, where they found Ferdinand 
alive and well. In a few hours the royal ship was found 
safe and sound in one of the little bays of the island, and 
Ariel gradually brought to the cave by twos and threes 
the éntire crew, whom the King supposed lost during 
the tempest. 

The next day, after freeing Ariel and Caliban, Pros- 
pero and his friends set sail for Naples, where they arriv- 
ed after a pleasant voyage, A short time afterward 
Ferdinand and Miranda were married amid great pomp 
and splendor, and lived happily to the end of their days, 
—Christian Univn. 
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PLayinG TRICKS with Sprpers.—When a fly comes 
into a spider’s web he gets caught by his feet and sets up 
aloud buzzing with his wings. Now a tuning-fork 
makes a buzzing like a fly, and experiments haye been 
made with that on the spiders. A fork was held against 
a twig that supported a web, and the spider ran to the 
center of his web, and felt to see on which strand the 
vibrations was ; having found this out he ran out to the 
fork and seized hold of it. | A fly was dipped in turpen- 
tine and.put on a leaf, and then the fork 'was sounded ; 
the spider ran to the spot and seeing the fly seized it and 
ate it,, Hee itis plain he thought the buzzing was made 
by a fly, . He was not smart enough to know that other 
things could buzz besides a fly. The efforts the spider 
makes to determine by his feet on the threads just where 
the buzzing is are curious and well worth watching. 

Ma. W. J. Rours's edition of Shakespeare's plays, now 
nearly completed by Harper & Brothers, has attained an 
almost unprecedented success, about 30,000 of each play 
having been sold um the United States. The work is about 
to be put upon the English market, where it bas been 
highly commended by the leading English critics, 


“ Cuiupren should be led to make their own investiga- 
tions and to draw their ownjinferences. They should be 
told as little as possible 4nd induced 19 discover as much 
as possible. Humanity has progressed solely self i 
struction, and.that, to.achieve the _ best results, >> ee 


must ress somewhat after the same fashion ig cor- 


tinually proved by the marked success of self made men.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


A Grammar Scnoor Grooraray, Physi- 
cal, Political and Commercial, By Wiliam 
Swinton. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. ; 
New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Swinton has become identified with 

xt-book literature. His contributions to 
geography, language and historical schoo) 
books are all of a very respectable character, 
many ot them evinced a very high degree 
of ability to’ comprehend the needs of the 
school-room. It is plain that he enters into 
the spirit of reform and improvement. 

The present volume is a great advance ov- 
er the “complete course”and yet that seemed 
to us to have features of extraordinury merit. 
The “complete course” met with great 
favor, because it gave full and precise infor- 
mation respecting each state. The plan 
found to be most useful is (1) a general text 
to be studied by all and then a special text 
to be mastered only by the pupil residing 
in the state described. The volume before 
us has a supplementary study of the mid- 
dle states—in this the states are mapped 
out by counties and described with full- 
ness, 

Without attempting to paint all the ex 
alted features in this volume, we may cal] 
attention to; 1 Physical Geography is clearly 
treated, so that the pupil understands the 
configaration of the land as an actuality. 
The climate, minerals, inhabitants are ex 
plained. 2. Political Geography sets forth 
the resources, industries and commerce ot each 
country. 8, Special maps are given where- 
ever needed. 4, The maps are finelyexecut- 
ed andseem to render the book valuable 
asa work of reterence. 

The drawing illustrations are all of the 
best style of art. They illustrate the 
schools, colleges, mines, animals, produc- 
tions, buildings, mountains, etc.. and thus 
have a positive value. 6. Map Jdrawing 
is taught after the “Apgar” method. 7. 
The matter is well cast into a suitable form 
for memorizing. 8. There are valuable syn- 
opsis, reviews, tables and questions. 

It will thus be seen thatthe book is well 
designed for school-room purposes, It will 
be found to further the better forms of edu- 
cation which will be welcomed by all who 
desire to see our schools advance. 





Among the numerous publishers who have 
issued editions of the revised New Testa- 
ment that of Porter & Coates of Philadel- 
phia must be classed as the most correct. 
They have prepared a comparative edition 
containing the two versious arranged in 
parallel columns, so that the alterations can 
be seen ata glance. This arrangement 
makes the work one of great popular value, 
as it does away with the necessity of using 
two books and saves the time that would 
be occupied in seeking corresponding pas- 
sages. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tur July number of the North American 
Review will contain an exhaustive article on 
Indian affairs by Carl Schurz, and a very 
lively one on “ The Power of Public Plun- 
der” by James Parton. 


Tue June Art Amateur is specially strong 
ia practical instractions for decorative work, 
including lessons in landscape painting in 
oil, in china painting and gilding, together 
with designs for embroidery, and a plate 
and six tiles for a fireplace by Camille 
ton. Among the numerous attractive feat- 
ures, we note a page of charming sketches 
by Gregory, Volkmar and other members ot 
the Salmagundi Club, a page of drawings 
from pictur ss in the Paris Salon, a page of 








invitation cards by’ Geo. R. Halm and s 
number of sketches-by Leon and Peroy 
Moran, the elever sons of Edward Moran, 
There is also the usual choice array of illus- 
trations of ceramics, needlework, furniture 
and decoration, including some suggestive 
stained glass designs and some peculiarly 
pleasing specimens of the style of the First 
Empire in France. The recent music festt- 
val in New York is criticised ; the ques-| (7 
tion “ Is our Artonlys Fashion ?” is edi- 
torially discussed, and the Vanderbilt draw- 
ings, lately presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum, are mercilessly exposed by Clar- 
enve Cook. 
GENERAL NOTES. 

Ivison, Buaxeman, Tartor & Co.—This 
firm have admitted George C. Oathcart, Esq., 
as a partner. Mr. Cathcart has been an in- 
defatigable assistant, and has vell won his 
promotion. Jt has been our unexpressed 
comment on almost every visit to tais pub- 
lishing house while observant of the press 
of work, the going on of a vast business in an 
orderly manner, that Mr. Oathcart possessed 
marked abilities and that he put them unre- 
servedly at the service of his employers. 
We, therefore, rejoice in his advancement 
and wish him and the eularged firm the pros- 
perity they so justly deserve, 





Orchids from Brazil. 

Mr. Ernest Morris lately returned to this 
city from Bragil, bringing a large number of 
rare and valuable orchids, which he has 
collected for Mr, Erastus Corning of Albany, 
N. Y., whose collection is valued at more 
than $100,000, and is considered the finest 
in the United States. Mr. Morris expects 
tofreturn to hunt orchids in Columbia and 
Equador, 

The business of orchid hunting may fairly 
rank among the most adventurous of the 
occupations of men, and the number of en- 
thusiastic naturalists engaged in it is larger 
than is commonly suspected. As a con- 
temporary points out, the owners of great 
floral establishments in Europe and Amer- 
ica keep a regular staff of hardy botanists, 
who are to them what special correspond- 
ents are to a great newspaper. “If the truth 
were known, it would probably be found 
that professional orchid hunters have ex- 
plored more’ remote parts of the world than 
the foreign representatives of journals have 
ever done, bet the world at large knows it 
not, because the orchid hunters are content- 
ed with the discovery of new specimens or 
filling their wallets and cases with rare spec- 
imens, and then returning quietly to their 
employers, while the special correspondent 
is bound to write and let everybody know 
where he is and what he is doing, A few 
years ago an orchid, Cypripedium stonei, 
variety platineum, wassold in London for 
over $750. This is undoubtedly a tremen- 
dous sum to pay for a single plant, but the 
probability is that it had been brought from 
some distant part of the world at great risk 
and expense—perhaps from the Yunan bor- 
ders of China, the fever-stricken'and chim- 
panzee-inhabited jungles ot Borneo, the 
mysterious Jands lying north of the head 
waters of the Amazon, the forests of Mada- 
gascar or the northern extremity of the 
Transvaal. Great orchid merchants pay 
enormous sums annually to support their 
emissaries abroad, and. in their estimation 
the discovery of a new specimen is so in 
valuable that, if merely told of its wheire- 
abouts, they will send out expeditions in 


Pi-| search of it. Fifteen years ago an eminent 


West Ena (London) firm of florists heard of 
a strange orchid in the interior ot Jamaica, 
and, thanks to their expenditure of a large 
sum of money, and the patience and ener- 
gy of their emissaries, they were in posses- 
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sion of the coveted specimen within a year’s 
time. At present the lovely wax-like flow- 
ers of the orchid are luxuries only for rich 
men and the possessors of conservatories, 
and this must remain the case so long as 
orchid hunting is such a costly and danger- 
ous employment.—<Scientifie American. 





The Four Largest Diamonds in Europe. 

1. The Orloff diamond weighing 194 3-4 
carats. This is cut in the old rhomboid 
shape and forms the extremity of the 
Russian sceptre, It came from the old 
mines of India, and is said to have once 
formed one of the eyes of the celebrated 
statue of Sherigan ina temple. Ata later 
period it was found, with another large 
diamond, in the throne of the Shah Nadir 
of Persia. When he was murdered it was 
taken by a French grenadier who had 
taken service there, and who fled with it 
to Malabar, and sold it there to a ship cap- 
tain for 14,000 thalers, and he handed it 
over to a Jew for 84,000 thalers. The Jew 
sold it at a greatly advanced price to an 
Armenian merchant, from whom the Em- 
press Catherine II. obtained it in 1775, at 
Amsterdam, for 450,000. rubles, an annuity 
of 2,000 rubles, and a diploma of nobility. 

2. The Regent or Pitt diamond, weigh- 
ing 136 3-4 carats ; value 1,200,000 thalers. 
This is one of the French crown jewels. 
It came from the mines of Golconda, East 
Indies, where it was found in 1702 by a 
slave, who in order to conceal it, wounded 
himself in the leg and hid it under the 
bandage. He promised the stone to a 
sailor if he would procure him his liberty. 
The sailor enticed him on board his ship, 
took the stone, drowned the slave, sold the 
diamond to the Governor of Fort St. 
George (whose name was Pitt) for £1,000 
sterling, squandered the money and 
hanged himself. It was purchased from 
Pitt in 1771 by the Duke of Orleans, for 
Louis IX., its price being 3,875,000 francs. 
It weighed at that time 410 carats, and 
was afterward cut and polished in perfect 
diamond form, by which, however, it lost 
two-thirds of its size. This operation took 
almost two years, and cost 26,000 thalers. 
As much as 9,000 thalers was expended in 
diamond dust, and the pieces broken off 
still had a value of 48,000 thalers. In 1792 
it was stolen, together with all the crown 
diamonds, at the plundering of the Tul- 
leries, and was lost sight of until, in an 
anonymous letter to the Minister of Police 
at Paris, the place of its concealment was 
accurately described. It was found to- 
gether with the rest of the most valuable 
crown jewels. The Republicthen pawned 
it to the merchant Trescow in Berlin. 
After its redemption it adorned the sword 
of Napoleon I. 

8. The Koh-i-nor (mountain of light), 
weighing 106 1-16 carats, belonging to the 
Queen of England ; value, 800;000 thalers. 
The history of this diamond is lost in the 
darkness of Indian tradition, and can be 
traced with certainty only since the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. It was 
for hundreds of years a crown jewel, and 
was rightfully regarded as a talisman of 
sovereignty, because it was always the 
booty of the strongest conqueror. In this 
manner, after it had repeatedly changed 
owners, in 1813 it came into the possession 
of the ruler of Lahore ; it was captured by 
the English in 1850, after’ the rebellion ‘of 





the Sikh troops, and presented to Queen 
Victoria. It weighed at that time 186 1-15 
carats, but it had been so awkwardly cut 
—several hundred years before, by a Ven- 
etian lapidary, that it produced little ef- 
fect. Queen Victoria had it newly cut by 
the most skillful workman in the celebrat- 
ed diamond cutting establishment at 
Amsterdam. The work was completed in 
1852, in thirty-eight days. 

4. The Florentine or Tuscan diamond, 
weighing 139 1-2 carats; value, 700,000 
thalers. This is among the treasures of 
the Emperor of Austria. It is a pure 
diamond, but is of a yellowish color. It 
was the largest of the diamonds lost by 
Charles the Bold in the battle of Granson 
in 1476. It was found by a Swiss on the 
public road in a casket, in which there al- 
so lay a costly pearl. At first the man 
scornfully threw away the diamond, but 
then picked it up again, and sold it for a 
florin to a clergyman, and he sold it for 
three francs. It was purchased for five 
thousand florins by a wealthy merchant 
prince. Then a Genoese purchased it for 
alittle more, and sold it for double the 
price to the Regent of Milan. On the oc- 
casion of the dispersion of the treasures of 
Milan, Pope Julius Il. procured it at auc- 
tion for 20,000 ducats. It is now in the 
Imperial Treasury at Vienna. 


Here is something for boys to make a 
note of. The medical examiner of one of 
the great life-insurance companies, who is 
not a total abstainer, in talking about the 
use of liquor the other day said substantiaily 
this: “ Young men frequently make appli- 
cation for insurance who testify, in answer 
to the inquiry on the blank which they are 
required to fill, that they ‘take a glass now 
and then,’ or words to that effect. No such 
applicant ever gets insured by me. I throw 
him out in a minute. He who takes ajglass 
now and then when he is young is pretty 
sure to take jit oftener as he grows older, 
and the effect upon his health is almost cer- 
tain to be injurious in the extreme, Speak- 
ing simply as a physiologist, and not asa 
moralist at all, I say that no person can 
afford to touch liquor before he is twenty- 
five years old, The young man who ‘takes 
a social glass now and then ' is a bad risk for 
any life-insurance company.”—S. S.. Times 





Taz news from Russia is still gloomy 
The new Emperor finds it necessary to live 
in a verilable fortress, surrounded by body 
guards and sentinels. He seems inclined to 
adopt a policy of severityj toward ihe 
Nihilists. His latest utterances incline to- 
ward finding out the cause of this in- 
tolerable political plague, and if possible 
to cure it. It seems more and more clear, 
that the Nihilism which Russia needs most 
to fear lies in her own bones and blood, and 
nerves. These are socially politically, and 
religiously unsound. Russia needs, more 
education for the masses, and leas super- 
stition. She needs a field for the uneasy 
and rebellious, students that give her 
trouble, because Satan always finds enough 
for idle hands to do. She needs an improved 
system of agriculture for the emancipated 
serfs, and these latter should be freed from 
a good many burdens placed on them by 
their tormer lords. 
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Aw Empty Szat.—A clergyman started 
to go to a distant place at an hour when 
there-was ‘no conveyance thither. After 
he had gone a short distance he was over 
taken by a gentleman and a boy in a care 
riage. The horse was reined in at once, 





and his owner said with a smile: “This 
little fellow insists on my stopping to ask 
you to ride ; he says it is such a pity to 
have an empty seat.” The minister gladly 
accepted the offer, and thanked the boy 
for his thoughtfulness. ‘It is a way he 
has always had,” said the father. “ He 
never enjoys what he can’t share with 
others, This was a beautiful trait of char- 
acter. There are thousands who can aid 
others at little cost to themselves. Mr. 
Beecher says, ‘‘Others can see to walk 
by the lantern you carry and you lose no- 
thing by it.” 





Ir is well known that certain fowls fill 
their digestive apparatus with gravel and 
pebbles, which act as millstones in grinding 
up their food. Recent investigation shows 
that other animals addicted to similar habits 
on a larger scale. Seals swallow stones 
weighing from one to two and sometimes 
even three pounds each, while one investi- 
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SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Baitor of the Bouoor JouRwaL, TeacuErs’ LystTITUTE. 
@nd ScHOL«R’s ComPaNION. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
— = 


This work takes up the most difficult of all school 

work, vis.: the government of s school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who destres to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval of 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and hgs no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bewilder the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardean (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes - 

“ Mz. Kei1oee—I am 60 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it fs treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 
a bool that he can use * 


E. L. KELLOGG € CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DO YOU WANT ANY 
Diplomas. 
eb 


Send 80 cents for a sample of the finest engraved 
Dretoma made. Printed on fine paper. Designed by 








gator found, not long since, ten pounds of 
these boulders in the stomach of a sea lion. 


the best penman in the country. Send st once to 
WM. F. KELLOGG, School 


Sup ties, 
21 Park Place, New Yor):. 








The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 
—_Q——_——_ 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING; it 
advocates the umprovement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the Prorgs 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang op 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOP:DIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it, 
“Itisone of the best educational journals."—-; “No periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-Supr. (N. Y 
Appleton's Monthly. City) 8. 8. Rawpa. 
“ Replete with matters to interest."—N. F. Sun.) “1 recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
- City) Henry Krpp.e. 
“ Is full of interesting matter.""—N. ¥. Tr@une. 


“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. ¥. Times. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—N. Y. Witness. 


nal. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pazs. Huwrer, N. Y. City Normal College 


“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.”— 


“The representative exponent.”—Home Jowr-|Puor. Wrm11AM F. Puevrs, Ex-Principal Winona 


(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


New: York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GRIswoLp, President. 


THE TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y. Cutyer, Chief Engineer and i t of Park ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn; Epmunp O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J.; Norman A. CaLxins, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal Gram- 
mar School No. 84, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 
GERNON 8. Hieorns, Principal Public School No. 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association; JouN W. Atwoop, Principal Public School No. 14, Jer- 
sey City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association; Joun C. McNary, Prin- 
cipal Grammar School, No. 1, New York ; Epwarp G. Warp, Princi Pub- 
lic School No. 19, Brooklyn ; SamMvuet 8. , Principal Public School No. 23, 
M. Kgeiioae, A.M., Editor of the na ScHOOL ~N 


Department 
PERKINS, of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp S. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; JoHn 
Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WiLLiam M. MYERs, 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN Y. CULYER, 


Vicz Pres. EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other cireumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on e lower plane ? 

Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travei during vacation. 

It you have e family do not neglect your duty e hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


~~. D. DOVFERS, Secretary. 
. 21 Park Piace, New York. 

















“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. ¥.| “Isan cacelient pap r for teachers.”—Pror 
Commercial Advertiser. Wass. Hasprvcn, N.J. Normal Schools. 


“ Its editorials of a practical character are well; “It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.” —Pror 
written.—Pa. School Journal Epwarp Hooks, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 


“The best publication in the world.”-—N. Y. 
State Ed. Journal. 





Ge” GP" And so say thousand of others.g:3 4] 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
21 PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


. WPublishea Monthly. 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 





This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both nvTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc, 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 


to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 
It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 


Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rey. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says “it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. LL, KELLOGG & CoO., 





#2i PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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Pins, : 
melaptateeeTy 

one hundred and ily 
average. These pins are made in the New 
England States, by fourteen factories.. The 
number manufactured during’ a yéaf is 
7,000,000,000, the demand remaining the 
same year after year. 

Two years ago the competition among 
the nine principal companies then existing 
for the manufacture of pins led to such a 
cutting down of prices that the business 
became unprofitable, and the niarket was 
filled with them. Dealere who were 
shrewd, and families even bought in 
wholesale quantities for future needs,, A 
year ago a combination was formed of 
three wire companies, and now all the 
pms made by them are shipped to New 
York, and handled by the head agency in 
that city. From their common warehouse 
they are sent to every part of the country. 

The United States supplies Cuba, South 
America, and parts of Canada. The raw 
material, brass and iron wire from which 
American pins are made—is from the wire 
mills of this country and much of the 
machinery used in their manufacture. is 
of American invention. 


Aw Electric Railway from Berlin t> Licht- 
erfeld has been successfully opened. The 
rails are insulated from the earth by wooden 
sleepers, 
with a dynamo-electric machine worked by 
steam power at astation. A magneto-elec- 
tric machine cn the driving carriage or lo- 
comotive is so fixed and connected with the 
axle of one pair of wheels as to impart mo- 


tion to it, the driving axle being severed el- | 2 


ectrically by introducing au insulated wasber, 
and a current of electricity, passed slong 
one rail to work the magneto-electric ma- 
chine on the locomotive, returns by the 
other 1ail to the stationary machine on the 
ground, The rate of speed attained was 
eighteen miles an hour. 


My Good Women, 

Why are you so out of sorts, never able to 
tell folks that you are well? Ten to one 
it’s all caused in the first place by habitual 
constipation, which no doubt finally caused 
deranged kidneys and liver. The sure 
cure for consti “eye is the celebrated 
Kidney-Wort. It is alsoa specific remedy | surround 
for al] kidney and liver diseases. Thou- 
sands are cured 
at once.—Toledo Blade. 

Woop Putp.—Any white, soft wood 
may be used, The bark is taken off, the 
knots and dark and decayed places cut 
out, It is then put into a large cauldron 
and boiled, which extracts all the glutin- 
ous matter and resin, and renders it soft. 
It is then put on a large stone grinder, 
with water pouring on it all the time. The 
grindstone wears off the fibres until they 
are finer than sawdust, which floats away 
into a receptacle. The water is drained 
off by means of a fine sieve, leaving the 
pulp, which consists of a fine fuzz of 
splinters of wood. It 6s white, and re- 
quires no bleaching, but is read ve hes be 
mixed with rag pulp or ening 
has a stron fibre, and receive proper 
constituents to make into Booed 
which it is run off into paper sheets: 
whe rags have to be washed and 
bleached with chloride of lime, soda ash, 
and alum, and such strong chemicals, to 
take out the color. Then they are picked 
to pieces and made into pulp. The pro- 
cess by which wood pulp is madh is pure- 
mechanical. 





From the Hub. 

There is perhaps no tonic offered to the | tery) Brookiyn 
people that possess as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this sea- 
son of the year, when the stomach needs an 
appetizer, or the blood needs purifying, the 

and best remedy is Hop Bitters, 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, dun't wait until you) aré, prostrated \by 


and are in electrical connection | ™ 


itevery month. Try it | each on 
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VORAL DEFECTS. 


“Roon«s or 


ELOCUTION. 


iY yi tar , 
on ELLIOTT CLARKE: 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 





‘The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Cause & Oure of Stammering,” 


—AND— 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











iths (two lessons per week.) 


$50.00 
» 25,00 each. 
. 45.00 * 
10.00 * 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
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DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9th AVE. 
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Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 
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Everybody reads Tur Sun. Un the editions of this 
ghout the year to come everybody will 





find: 

IL. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
rodundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

IL. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sun prints a 
continued story of the: lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plana, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more Interésting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL, Good writing :inJevery§column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 
every subject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tax Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with cach political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
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Books for Téachers 


eet Seed 
Every teacher should own a number of standard 


Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 

thousands of volumes, and yet thére are 200,000 

teachers to-day that have nothing thatis prepared 

specially to aid them in their work! It isa state 
heathenism. 


We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—o— 
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or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- is 
MODERATE CHARGES, |™- 


VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyaity to true Democratic principles. 
Tue Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1981 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Taz Sux be 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD: -WETALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OgHER TONICS AS IT IS 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles «f the Ox Brain and 


scribed 300,000 It restores 


lost energy in 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consu 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail. $1.00. 


all wesknesses of mind or body ; ‘relieves debil 
mptron. 


ians have found it so necessary that t 
or nervousness; gives vitality to the insu 
the elements 


it restores to the brain and nerves 


alone pre- 
t growth 
ts that have been carried 


F. CROSBY C0., 664 and 666 Siath Avenue, New York. 





Old Bible Manuscripts. 

Rev. Dr. Rylance of St. Mark’s Church, 
New York city, *ays we have to depend 
upon for our translations on copies of man- 
uscript, ancient versions and the quotations 
made by the Fathers of the Onurch. The 
manuscripts of the New Testament are of 
two kines—the “ uncial,” the oldest class ot 
maaséeripts, written in capitals and without 
punctuation (written between the fourth 
and tenth centuries.) 

Of the former there are 130 in existence; 
of the latter about 1.500. The very old 
and very valuable manuscripts are only five. 
Of these the Alexandrian Codex was Orig- 
inatly diseovered at Alexandria, and was 
sent to King Charles I , in 1628, It isnow 
in the British Museum. Nothing is known 
of the origin of this, but it is usually as 
signed to the middle cf the fifth century. 
It is much mutilated, twenty-four chapters 
of the first Gospel, two of the fourth, and 
eight of one of the ‘Epistles being miss‘ng. 
The next is the Vatican manuscript, sup- 
posed to have been written in the fourth 
century. A copy of this was never made 
till 1868, when a jac simile was issued 
The condition of this is much more perfect. 
The third-manuscript is that in the National 
Library at Paris, whether it was brought 
by Catharine de Medici. ‘This had been 
overwritten—that is, the parchment had 
been used for other writings ; but, spite of 
that, the original has been deciphered. It 
is assigned to the earty part of the filth cen- 
tury. The fourth manuscript is that now 
at Cambridge. This is the least valuable 
as #t'is mach mutilated. It belongs to the 
sixth century. The manuscript found in 
1844 in the covent of St. Catharine on 
Mount Sinai by Tischendorf, and copied by 
him in 1859, is the most valuable of the 
five, as it contains the new testament coin- 
plete. This is supposed to have been 
written in the fourth century. None of 
these most valuable authorities were con- 
sulted ia any ot the English versions of the 
Bible, even. in making that of King James’ 
version. The Latin yulgate, the cursive 
manuteripts and the trans‘ations were 
used. The Latin Vulgate was probably an 


excellent translation, as it must have been 
pr within a few years of the death of S-. 
ohn, 
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Why Wear Plasters? 

They may relieve, but they can’t cure 
that lame back for the kidneys are the 
trouble, and you want a remedy to act 
diree tly on their secretions, to purify and 
restore their healthy condition. Kidney- 
Wort has that specific action—and at the 
same time it regulates the bowels perfect- 
nat Don’t wait to get sick, but get a pack- 

age today, and cure yourself. ithér 
— or dry for sale at the druggist.— 
Binghampton ican. 
————_—e >o_______ 

Suegp, the type of death, is also, like that 
which it typities, restricted to the earth. 
It flies from hel’, and is excluled fiom 
heaven, 





Woman's Wisdom. 
“She insists that it is more importance 


that her family shall be kept in full health, 

than that she have all the fash‘onable 

dresses and bh the pA. rapa She there- 

fore sees to at, each member of her 

ts Ny mone Hop Rit- 
sapped wih any § 

heh, > amen Pee bs 


with = attendant aapenn, care and anxi- 
ety. All-women should exercise thei: wis- 
dom iitthis way. —New Haven Palladium 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


+ neue and 
largely t sed in New 

Urea Vienitly 
for over Forty Years. 
25, 50 & T5c. a Bottle 
ORE OF THE BEST, 


CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 





EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Celds, Crenp, Wheoping 
Asthma, and all Aifections ef the 
Threat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vi Expectorant ; not a violent reme 
dy ; and very eto the tasie.” f 
at on Eaves 8 at, Bere eS do not fall to give 
sam a The 


timely use er 
yay yt iaieicied iavan ts cost, 
The Tc bottle contains four times as + the Ge 





IN EITHER LIQUID OF DEY FORE 
That Acts at the same time on 


AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
their power to throw off disease. 

PY Why suffer Biliows pains andaches! =F 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
SA Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! P 

y Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY -WORTand rejoice in health. Bf 
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THE BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. 


It is 80 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT Is SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Alten, 
State Normal School, Mansfeld, Pa. 

“We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
ee eo Eee pt weet I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
* The of Climax Eraser has 
in the test. = 
shall hae influence in this State, 
reser yet known to ws.” 


By ns Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Behools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 





duly received. After a shori trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 
From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
“The BEsT THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincols University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 


From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

Btate Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 

“T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





PRICE List. 


Al Wool Felt, per dozen, 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 





WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park eee N. Y. 











Taz “ACME” Parr 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
-_——_Oo—— —- 


very low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound In Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolecap, . . | 


Bath Letter, ° 
. Commercial Note, 
FULL PRICE List GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
. . $1 80 
. . . 1.00 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used 
meme TRY You 


oo ~ ae ala 
cere ee. 
$1.06 


WILLIAM F, KELLOGG, 
~ wee FL ot Park Place, New York. 


~ 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


UARTO DICTIONARY. New Edition hae 
Ss Protusely (Illustrated. Library 


a and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
brary Row. 
ACADEMIC ICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
roan. 

a “DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. mo. 
SCHOOL CeLmME ARY) DICTIONARY. Iiustrated. 
a. 

PRIMA Atty DICTIONA Y. Ilustrated. i6mo. Hali 


0 co 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2%mo. Cloth, 
: roan, flexible, % cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special olde | to students, tn addition oe war 
pi. ‘s, in the Sothe of our most distingtlahed educa- 
tore, the = — as well as by far the 

Dicti es of ow 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st,, Philadelphia. 

















JO & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OR THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath's EBductive @: Greene 
th’s Gram. i Mist. "of the te Ly 
’s Academ ret Mist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of a ot eee, 


Forbriger’s Patent Tablets. 
Smith’ "S Practical Music Redon 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, cmcaee 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
used. The copies are clean, graceful and bold~ the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & C@O., Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 








HULL’S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


DRAWINGS 


New. Figures tn 
heate the begin- 
‘ order 


= P= of 
th 90 Beau- 
titul Outlines mail- 
ed for 15 ets. The 
Perfection of 
lackboard Work. 























tions. Flt Dinex-vuerd instruction and the use of 
qatoree crayons sent with each age. Address, W.N. 

HULL, Cedar pois, ee Prot. Drawing, &c., lowa 
state Hormal | Schoo! 


AG q 
AGENTS | AGENTS |_ AGENTS : 


SUNLIGHT AND 0 SHADOW 


best chance o, ever pe capt to 
jt the Ge ves 


Soe See 
AMERICAN AND EVROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam! 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts. N.Y, 


The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides schoo! officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers’ in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther information, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
# Bond St., New York. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kuapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo. 

1000 Mistakes Corrected, 12 mo. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers and 
37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nasean ot., or 37 Park Rew N, Y¥. Gitys 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS, 


CATALOGUES UPON ARPLICATION, 














Ky mail. 
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New Sunday School Song Book 
REARY aco OIC 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


H Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart wi Voice 


ed a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore u i and one aa the work containg 


such a wealth o 
be found in po cine pie ¢ aiiare collection a cad now eseus 


Sa Pree. yaginly 
Siac tee ppecimes ant Cae covers) Sri | 


ok ANB VE a Gubluieess Sa wes 


a CHURCH & CO 
sneWrpi™ | EINCINNA 0. 


A SCHWARTZ 


33 BARCLAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER 10F 


r than 





MEDALS, 


of every de~cription. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


S.S.HAMILL 


THE S CIENCE | > ‘LOCU TION’ 


At the earnest solicitation of many former pu- 
pils and others desirous of stu the§ science 
and art of Expression, will re-open 


School of Elocution 
In CHICAGO, June 15, 1881. 


100 Lessons, two a day, $40. Address, 
326 W. . MADINOR ST., CHICAGO. 
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Thes for | lids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive in Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, principally, the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the PWHIT WINTER 
WHEAT CEREAL, o old extract, the imven- 
tion of an emisient Chemist. It has not only been 
pe Bo ee but certified to by a large 
me of Chemists and Physicians --representing 
degree °f medical science--as the 
jT ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD POR THE pry AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritote the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elomentary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-~ never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those intestinal 
Disorders incidontal to chiidhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert aie Oeouny ce 
leious, or more Nourishing and 
an aliment’ in Pulmonary plaints, 
Repenoes ent General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 

Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, ee catnta ee and Cholera 














3725anim Lissa 


sou seein te! 


ONSPECTUS * A Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal LIT OVERNMENT 
In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $3.00 
Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 


Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


THE BLANCHARD FOODS, 


(Concentrated and 


A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 








t Boek, Milk. azz 
Dr. Blanchard’s “Lectures and Essays "’ on ry Price 25 cents. 


Address BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Squarg, N. Y. 


. Blanchard vensulted free, if postage is pre :nid. 
The Tonic ma of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, neryousnes:, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 

Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strengthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. §1 each, or six bottles 
for $5. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantiie diarrhea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 


The Beefand Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to 

and irritable the stomach. Invaluable fornursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing rem- 
edy for the alcohol, opiam and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cuncer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
6 bottles for $7.50. 


however weak 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, a4 
Faloon, 873,903. ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. EH ENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








ROARS Rot FOR 


BY ALL DEALERS 


ESTERBROOK &CO 
a Vien haat 


EEL PEN 


NEWANORACERCE 28 DORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


The Scholar’s Companion. 


This paper should be takenby every scholar, because it will help to educate him as 
no.other paper will. A greet many teachers aid us, but still there are many who have 
not yet seen the paper. To such we say, Send for it at once. We must have your aid. 

Determine that you will send us not less than ten subscribers. We will pay you splen- 

didly for aid.. As no premiums are offered in the COMPANION you have the field 
to yourse Send to us for premium list, if you have not one y- Many teachers 
are getting the Compound Microscope, etc. 

Remember, you can help forward the progress of the CoMPANION, and for the sake 

of the scholars to do so. Remember, wre Sea Bay. yes ou for your aid. Don’t fail 
to help to circulate a paper that educates, The May number is out. It contains eight 
large pages of instructive reading matter, among which 4 is the following : 
Baby Voters, Brazil.—No, 2, Cold Winters, What are Patents? Hard Work, Fare- 
well , set to music—a beautiful piece, easy, and suitable for closing exercises, 
Charles Dickens, English Thinkers, e Birthplace of Whittier, Taz ScHooL-Room. 
The Rosetta Stone, Taking Care of a Watch, An Emperor at Home, The Moon, The 
Blowing Stone, The Golden Nuts, How to Plant The House of Commons, The 
Author of Home Sweet Home, A Great Farm, Postal Orders, How He Did It, Peopie 
who Forget, Glucose, THE WRITING CLuB, THE LETTER Box, The New Scholar, Cause 
and Effect, Children of the Street, Thirty three topics, etc. Only 50 cents a year. 


Address, E. L. Kettoe@a & Co., 21 Park Place. N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. llustrated Christian Ww eekly. 


ry. TH yor = 
GET K BEST. he. cali wens FOR ALL CLASSES. 
_| stlustrations and high Wterery cbaracter make ft Just 
the paper 10: paper io: the 
HOME AND FAMILY. 
The teacher will find in its columns the 
of help the International y School 


school 
teaching 
It is evangelical but im character, and {s 


See eee 


So TROT I 


SAMPLES AND Ppjogs oy appsics™ 














The *‘ Acme” Reboot Pager ents 5 at 
come dame the eye fi Eile white paper, and tor 
not be 

ASTONISHING OFFER! 
ui Lee ands ing a fine Fcoah mal 
100 pages tor only & 
Address, WAM. F. KELLOGG, 


‘ital 





21 Park Place #. ¢. 
_ Trade supplied. 150 Nassau Street, New York 








